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Preface 


Educators have only recently become interested in historical inquiry into 
the field of social studies. This is understandable, since social studies is a 
relatively recent educational phenomenon. The lack of previous interest is, 
however, regrettable, since only a historical perspective can provide the 
foundation from which a sound structure can grow in rational ways. Two 
notable indicators of concern for historical inquiry are the increased atten- 
tion it has been given recently in professional publications and the establish- 
ment of a Foundations of the Social Studies special interest group within the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 

The articles presented in this special issue are intended to be interpretive 
histories of selected leaders of social studies (Earl Johnson, nearly 90, is the 
only one of the eight individuals chosen who is still living). The individuals 
were selected on the basis of my understanding, including biases, of the 
history of social studies. The group includes both defenders of previous 
practices and iconoclasts. Other important contributors are worthy of inclu- 
sion. The reader can judge the validity of my selections by reading the cases 
made for each person relative to his/her contributions and impact. 

As manuscripts were reviewed for this special issue of the Journal of 
Thought, | had three somewhat conflicting feelings: pride, to be a link in the 
professional chain of such dedicated and distinguished individuals; humil- 
ity, to recognize that the present generation of social studies educators is not 
the first to effect great changes in schools; and frustration that we have not 
made more progress in solving some of the fundamental problems in social 
studies education. 

The authors gathered their data about these pioneers of social studies from 
a number of sources: direct interviews with the subjects (e.g. Erling Hunt 
and Earl Johnson) and with colleagues and friends of the subjects (e.g. Hilda 
Taba); correspondence with their students and colleagues (e.g. Henry John- 
son, Rugg brothers); autobiographies (e.g. Edgar Wesley and Henry 
Johnson); lecture notes (e.g. Erling Hunt); dissertation (Alan Griffin); and 
published and unpublished works (Earl Johnson). As a former colleague, 
co-author and friend of Edgar Wesley, Wronski is in a unique position to 
discuss his contributions and views. Social Education, the official journal of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, is the primary data source 
Angene Wilson uses as she traces the progression of global education. 

An introductory article gives a very brief chronology of the evolution of 
social studies to help the reader place the historical figures in a time frame. 
Several questions are raised in the article which could serve to structure the 
reader’s inquiry into the remaining articles. It is hoped that this special issue 
will encourage critical thought, criticism and debate, and, ultimately con- 
tribute to the future development of social studies. 


The editor wishes to express her gratitude to George L. Mehaffy who 
alerted her to presentations relevant to this special issue; the presentations, 
which provided important data for some of the articles which follow, were 
made to the Foundations of the Social Studies special interest group at the 
1981 meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies. 


Virginia A. Atwood 


Lexington, Kentucky 
July, 1982 
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A Historical Perspective 
of Social Studies 


Virginia A. Atwood 
College of Education 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 


From time to time professions take a critical look at previous 
achievement, as well as their current status, for the purpose of 
obtaining data to chart future directions. The subset of professional 
educators claiming the title of social studies educators should be no 
exception. In analyzing the history of social studies many data 
sources might well be considered. The primary purpose of this special 
issue of the Journal of Thought is to contribute to the historical data 
available. The focus of this issue is limited to selected historical 
figures in social studies. While the editor judges the figures chosen to 
have made important contributions to social studies, clearly many 
other important contributors have been omitted from this volume. 
Other historical data, dealing with such things as change in American 
culture, politics, economic cycles and the field of education general- 
ly, are also relevant for a thorough study. 

A cursory reading of the articles that follow will reveal in- 
consistencies in assessing the impact of various individuals on social 
studies. The variation in the contributions, and the subjectivity of 
attaching importance to particular contributions, would seem to ren- 
der inconsistencies in assessing impact unavoidable. To provide a 
context for subsequent articles in this issue, a brief overview of the 
history of social studies follows. The article is concluded with ques- 
tions which could serve as organizers for studying the remaining 
articles. 


The Past as Prologue 


Social studies, as a field of study, is relatively young. Granted, 
curricular ancestors existed prior to the Civil War and beyond in the 
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form of history, geography and civics. Pre-Civil War civics primarily 
focused on an appreciation of nationalistic principles, or an in- 
doctrination of nationalistic values. The teacher’s knowledge and 
interests, and the textbook he or she chose to use, were the major 
determinants of what was taught. In 1884 the American Historical 
Association was organized with a major goal of promoting the study 
of history in the public schools. By the turn of the century professors 
of history and historians were a strong force in influencing the 
schools’ curriculum. During the first decade of the twentieth century 
professionals in the fields of political science and sociology declared 
themselves members of disciplines separate from history and formed 
their own professional organizations. 

With Earle Rugg serving as midwife, social studies was ‘‘born’’ in 
1916 when the term was officially adopted for a curriculum area by 
the Committee on Social Studies; the committee was a sub-group of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
which had been appointed by the National Education Association. ' 
The Committee sought to define the goals of social studies in the 
broader context of public education, identifying the proper role of 
social studies in the curriculum. It was also charged with making 
curriculum recommendations to accomplish the goals of social stud- 
ies. A look at the composition of the Committee reveals a change in 
leadership. The Committee was comprised of public school and 
teacher educators, rather than the subject matter specialists (e.g. 
history professors) who had been playing a dominant leadership role. 
The Committee decided that the major goal of social studies in the 
public schools should be to develop good citizenship. *‘Students were 
to study that which was relevant now and for the future, not the past 
for the sake of history.’’? Although one might question whether 
schools translated this goal into practice, recommendations of that 
committee helped shape secondary school social studies for many 
decades. 

If 1916 was the birth year of social studies, it can be said that the 
highlight of the infant years was the organization in 1921 of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. Earle Rugg was a key figure 
in this development. Actually, since the late 1800’s many pro- 
fessional organizations had been formed in America. Keels and 
Craycraft have noted that social studies educators were ‘‘quite late in 
the game of sanctifying their professional status through the creation 
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of a national organization.’’* This tardiness, they argue, was because 
of the ‘‘late emergence of the term ‘social studies’.’’* 

In 1935 the National Council for the Social Studies, under the 
leadership of its President, Edgar Wesley, met for the first time apart 
from the American Historical Association. Social Education, the 
official journal of the National Council, was established in 1937, and 
in 1940 a permanent headquarters in Washington was established for 
the Council. In other articles in this issue of the Journal, Nelson and 
Mehaffy describe some of the problems during the 1940’s and 
1950’s, when social studies came under attack for not inculcating 
democratic values.° 

The curriculum reforms in science and mathematics education, 
which began in the post-Sputnik years, eventually impacted social 
studies. The result took the form of ‘‘social science education,”’ as 
subject matter specialists (social scientists) teamed with professional 
educators to develop curricular materials for the schools. Education| 
psychologists were often included in the curriculum development 
process and more attention was given to the appropriateness of 
materials and activities, considering developmental levels and learn- 


ing styles. Funds were made available for the development, dis- 
semination and teacher training components of several curriculum 
development products. Continuing the metaphor, this preadolescent 
spurt in the development of social studies was described by Barr, 
Barth and Shermis thusly: 


**As the 1960’s wore on, a visible shift occurred among curriculum 
developers. The decade had started with each discipline attempting to 
maintain a clear and separate identity . . . The decade ended on a far 
different note. By 1970, most curriculum developers were acknowl- 
edging the interrelationship between history and the social sciences and 
were designing instructional materials that drew concepts from a varie- 
ty of disciplines. The developers were also coming to realize that social 
science education could not ignore values and value issues.’”© 


Developments in social studies during the 70’s reflected the politi- 
cal climate and frustrations of the nation at large. Some of the 
criticisms heard in the 1940’s and 1950’s were repeated. To be sure, 
the critics were different but the message, that schools should do a 
better job of teaching democratic attitudes and values, was the same. 
There was, of course, no consensus on specific values to be taught or 
how they should be taught. The definition of citizenship and the best 
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way to achieve citizenship education seem to have been, and still are, 
at the heart of the controversy. Is a ‘‘good citizen’’ one who knows 
the names of famous Americans, the dates and locations of famous 
events, and the words of famous documents and orations? Or, is a 
**good citizen’’ one who “‘can identify, understand and work to solve 
the problems that face our increasingly diverse nation and interdepen- 
dent world.’’’ This latter definition has been endorsed by the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Further, the Council has identified 
essential elements of exemplary social studies programs and stated 
that ‘‘such programs contribute not only to the development of 
students’ capacity to read and compute, but also link knowledge and 
skills with an understanding of and commitment to democratic princi- 
ples and their application.’”* 

Erikson’s psychosocial theory of human development describes 
the adolescent years as fraught with the dilemma of identity vs. 
identity diffusion. Questions including Who am I? What is my 
purpose in life? Where do I want to go? and Who do I want to be? are 
common during these years. It can be argued that the 1980’s must be 
the adolescent period for social studies as social studies educators, 
through their journals and in dialogue at national and regional meet- 
ings, are diligently seeking consensus on definition and purpose, as 
well as agreement on scope and sequence. At this point it’s unclear 
how long the adolescent period will last for social studies. However, 
periodic signs of greater maturity intermingled with occasional in- 
dications of regression would not be surprising. 


And the Beat Goes On 


Who is contributing to the movement of social studies toward 
maturity? The work of contemporary leaders in the field, as well as 
historical figures, should be examined in the quest of answers to some 
of the profession’s most pressing questions. To be sure, many per- 
sons have had, and are having, important impact on the direction and 
focus social studies will take in the decade ahead. Naming a few risks 
omitting a great one. However, this author suggests that the work of 
the following be added to the family tree of social studies foundation 
builders: Lawrence Metcalf, Helen McCracken Carpenter, Samuel 
Shermis and James Barth, Maurice Hunt, John Jarolimek, and Shir- 
ley Engle. 
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As the reader delves into the articles in this special issue, the 
following questions might be used to structure the study: 


a) What conclusions can be drawn about progress in social 
studies? What are some notable successes and failures? What 
are some recurring problems? 

b) Can we identify promising directions for the future? 

c) What additional data sources (including people) need to be 
considered in responding to these questions? 


Regardless of how these questions are answered, future progress in 
social studies will clearly be determined, as it has been in the past, by 
the people of social studies. 


Notes 


' For a study of the political context within which the Committee on Social Studies was 
operating, see Michael Lybarger, ‘‘The Political Context of the Social Studies: Creating a 
Constituency for Municipal Reform,’’ Theory and Research in Social Education, 8 (Fall 1980), 
p. 27. 

? John Jarolimek, ‘‘The Social Studies: An Overview,”’ The Social Studies, ed. Howard D. 
Mehlinger and O. L. Davis, Jr. Eightieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1981), p. 5 

3 Oliver Keels and Kenneth Craycraft, ‘‘Elementary Social Studies: The Beginnings of the 
Dilemma,’’ The Social Studies Professional, 57 (February 1981), p. 3. 

Ibid. 

5 See also, Robert D. Barr, James L. Barth and S. Samuel Shermis, Defining the Social 
Studies (Arlington, VA: National Council for the Social Studies, 1977). 

® Ibid., p. 45. 

7 “Essentials of the Social Studies,’’ The Social Studies Professional, 57 (February 1981), 
p. 2. 

8 Ibid. 


The Earliest Master: Henry Johnson 
(1867-1953) 


Paul Robinson 
College of Education 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 


Introduction 


In the early fall of 1876, a self-conscious nine-year-old boy stood 
before his first-grade teacher in the public schoolhouse in Sauk 
Centre, Minnesota. It was his first day ever in school. The boy, whose 
family had immigrated to central Minnesota from southern Sweden 
seven years earlier, gave his name to the teacher: ‘*‘Henrik J6nson.”’ 
She could neither pronounce it nor accept it as appropriate for an 
American. *‘I have it,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘you are Henry Johnson.”’ 
Jénson—Johnson—humbly accepted his teacher’s first lesson in 
Americanization. In fact, the teacher’s judgments were so au- 
thoritative that when she suggested that his father’s name also re- 
quired transformation into something more befitting an American, 
his father complied as well.' 

However, that initial school lesson of Johnson’ s—that the past can 
be obliterated and a fresh start made by fiat—never really took hold 
with him. He came to revere the study of history and to flail with a 
mixture of scorn and wit those educators who failed to recall the 
lessons of the past in proposing the reforms of his day. During the first 
half of the twentieth century, Henry Johnson became perhaps the best 
known teacher of history in the country, exerting through his teach- 
ing, writing, and personality, a powerful influence on thousands of 
teachers and educators. His career spanned the advent of the social 
studies as a curriculum field, and can serve as a gauge of its ascendan- 
cy. Today, a generation after his death, Henry Johnson has fallen into 
a position of relative obscurity from which he deserves to be lifted. 


A History Teacher From Sauk Centre? 


Johnson grew up, with small detours, in the town of Sauk Centre. 
His youthful experiences, while varied, were not extraordinary for 
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the fading frontier of Minnesota. He became an avid reader, to the 
extent that he would read Macaulay’s History of England while 
hauling cordwood in a horse-drawn wagon across ice-covered Sauk 
Lake. He held an array of jobs—driver of a team, store clerk, 
druggist, bank clerk, common school teacher among them— 
summers, after school, and at times in lieu of school. But he found 
that he enjoyed and was adept enough at schooling; consequently, in 
1885 he became the first Sauk Centre boy ever to enroll in the state 
university, even though warned that the University of Minnesota was 
a ‘‘godless institution filled with perils for the young.’’ Switching 
from the science course to the literary course, he graduated in 1889 
and faced an uncertain future. 

Several months’ work as assistant city editor for the Minneapolis 
Tribune had exhausted him to the point where a doctor advised him to 
rest by ‘doing someting easy and quiet.’” When asked what, the 
doctor suggested that Johnson might ‘‘teach school for a year.’’ He 
took the advice and obtained a teaching position at the Lutheran High 
School in Albert Lea. He found that preparing for thirteen different 
classes was a load less heavy than his journalistic work at the Tribune. 
His year in Albert Lea proved so pleasant that he resisted offers to 
return to journalism and stayed a second year. 

In spite of the attractions of Albert Lea, his interest in a larger 
salary propelled him the following year into applying for the position 
of superintendent of schools at Rushford, Minnesota. He held that 
office for two years. He then tried selling life insurance for several 
months, until the panic of 1893 compelled him once again to seek a 
school position, this time as a teacher of history and literature in the 
high school at Northfield, Minnesota. Not getting along with the 
superintendent there, he returned the next fall to his old position at 
Rushford. Yet Johnson clearly preferred teaching to superintending. 
So the following year, 1895, he wrote to high school principals and 
the presidents of the state’s four normal schools, inquiring about a 
possible teaching vacancy in history or literature. In reply came an 
offer of a position as a teacher of history in the State Normal School at 
Moorhead, which he accepted immediately. At this point, Johnson 
still could have followed any one of several occupational leads. At 
Moorhead, however, he came under the tutelege of Livingston C. 
Lord, president of the school. Mr. Lord (as he was universally 
known) and Johnson became close colleagues and life-long friends. 
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Mr. Lord’s guidance drew Johnson irrevocably into professional 
education and scholarship as a career. 

In the person of Mr. Lord, Johnson found what it meant to be an 
outstanding teacher; in fact, he considered him to be the greatest 
teacher he had ever known. Mr. Lord reduced the art of teaching to a 
very simple principle:* 


He [Mr. Lord] did not say explicitly that good teaching consists of 
getting what is taught into the direct experience of pupils, but that was 
my inference from his examples, and that, as I thought of my own 
teaching, seemed to be what I had been trying to do. A platitude when 
stated so simply, the principle becomes more imposing when stated in 
the technical language of psychology, but, in either case, it remains a 
supreme test of teaching skill. Mr. Lord’s striking illustrations, by 
making me fully conscious of the principle, opened the way to such 
later success as I may have achieved in the art of teaching. It still seems 
to me the fundamental secret of effective teaching. 


At Moorhead, Johnson began for the first time to read extensively in 
the *‘special literature of education.’’ Out of that reading was created 
a problem which Johnson was to confront the rest of his life: the 
finding of ground to stand upon between the demands of scholarship 
and the demands of education. Under Mr. Lord’s leadership, Moor- 
head promoted scholarship in subject matter as the fundamental need 
of teachers. Johnson reached the conclusion that, in finding his 
ground to stand on, the appropriate position was to teach scholars how 
to teach rather than to twist subject matter to suit the aims of educa- 
tion. Working out the applications of this position occupied a large 
portion of his professional efforts over the next three decades. 

When Mr. Lord accepted the presidency of a new normal school 
about to open in Charleston, Illinois, in September 1899, Johnson 
went with him.* He settled in there, comfortably established as a 
teacher of teachers and prepared to make it his life work. He took two 
leaves of absence, the first in 1901 to earn a master’s degree from the 
Faculty of Political Science at Columbia University, the second in 
1904 to study in Paris and Berlin and to visit European elementary and 
secondary schools. Those two ventures clarified his outlook on 
scholarship, added to his body of knowledge, and contributed to his 
assurance in teaching. 

It had become commonplace for major city school systems, larger 
normal schools, and other institutions with higher salaries and wider 
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fields than Charleston could offer to raid or ‘‘draft’’ the teachers 
whom Mr. Lord had selected and developed. Johnson’s turn came in 
1906 when Dean James E. Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, met with him and offered him an appointment as pro- 
fessor of history at Teachers College. Russell’s own scholarship, 
charm, and vision of the future overcame Johnson’s unwillingness to 
leave the happy circumstances in which he found himself, associated 
with Mr. Lord at Charleston. 

Henry Johnson’s official position at Teachers College was some- 
what anomalous from the start. He was a professor of history in 
Teachers College yet with a seat in the Faculty of Political Science 
and membership in the department of history under that faculty. He 
soon ran into the familiar conflict between education and scholarship. 
He met educators who conceded that he might be a scholar, but who 
ruled him out as an educator, and scholars who conceded that he 
might be an educator but ruled him out as a scholar. *‘In my heart,”’ 
Johnson wrote, ‘‘I could feel no strong claim to being either.’’* 


I thought of myself as a mere teacher. But I knew what scholarship in 
history was, I knew how to introduce students to the methods of 
scholarship, and I believed that the greatest contribution which history 
could make to education was to be found in the ideals of historical 
scholarship. Working in that faith, my relations with the Columbia 
department of history grew increasingly pleasant with the years. 


Those years as professor of history at Teachers College stretched to 
twenty-seven. He retired in 1933, but continued active involvement 
in the profession for another decade. Such, in brief outline, was the 
professional career of a history teacher from Sauk Centre. 


Impact of a Master 


During his academic career, Johnson earned a reputation which 
places him almong the legitimate ‘‘masters’’ of social studies educa- 
tion, even though, as Wesley commented, he ‘‘never accepted the 
field of the social studies.’’® Erling Hunt considered him the *‘fore- 
most leader in the development of the teaching of history and social 
studies as a field of specialization.’’’ According to Manson Van B. 
Jennings, Johnson was ‘‘quite obviously a giant in his field of 
scholarly endeavor and particularly as a teacher.’’* In the Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of American Educators he is identified simply as *‘a 
major figure in teaching social studies.’*” 
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Teacher 


The status Johnson achieved derived from several sources. Chief 
among them was the esteem of the students whom he instructed. 
Johnson arrived at Teachers College at the time it was just establish- 
ing itself as the pre-eminent institution of teacher education in the 
nation. It is estimated that during the period 1906-1933 over 5,000 
educators and educators-to-be sat in front of Henry Johnson and 
imbibed ‘‘the Literature of American History,’’ the ‘‘Teaching of 
History,’’ and his other usual courses. These thousands of teachers 
and administrators then took positions in the school districts, normal 
schools, and universities throughout the country, and through Macy 
Fellowships and other means, strategic posts in the school systems of 
many nations. '° 

In the early 1930s, faculty and students at Teachers College formed 
the Henry Johnson Club to honor him and keep alive his ideals. It was 
primarily for students in history and the teaching of social studies. 
Manson Van B. Jennings, former student and faculty member in the 
department of history at Teachers College, remembered that:'' 


the club sponsored meetings two or three times a semester. Usually the 
meetings featured a speaker, followed by tea and coffee; once or twice a 
year the club would sponsor a dinner. It was at the latter that perhaps 
once a year Henry Johnson would be the speaker, at which time he 
would read in manuscript form a chapter from his autobiography, The 
Other Side of Main Street. His own reading, together with occasional 
side remarks, made it a most interesting presentation—somewhat more 
interesting than the book itself when read in published form. 


His skill and charm as a teacher attracted the devotion of generations 
of Columbia students. 

His style of teaching most frequently involved students in in- 
terpreting and criticizing the materials of the past; yet on occasion 
Johnson could present performances during which students were 
appreciative spectators. Merle Curti recalled his one meeting with 
Johnson: 


It was my first summer at TC, 1937, I believe, and he [Johnson] agreed 
to give to Professor Erling Hunt’s class on methods of teaching history 
his famous performance of the Webster-Hayne debate. He had, 
seemingly, memorized the whole debate, or most of it, and skillfully 
included the crucial and most eloquent parts. His performance seemed 
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to be that of the historian-professional actor. I recall the immense 
applause. 


Tracing lines of influence radiating from a teacher through his 
students is an uncertain business at best. The flow of ideas from mind 
to mind leaves few marks for statisticians to compile. To the extent 
that one can trace such lines, the most direct and interesting line in 
Johnson’s case is the one connecting Johnson to his student, protege, 
and ultimate successor at Teachers College, Erling Hunt. Hunt, a 
master scholar, teacher, and supporter of social education in his own 
right, acknowledged a great debt to Henry Johnson. Hunt served as 
the first editor of Social Education, the official journal of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. His successors as editor, first Paul 
Todd and then Daniel Roselle, were both doctoral students of Hunt’s 
at Teachers College. 


Scholarship and Writing 


Not only did Johnson affect thousands directly through his courses 
and indirectly through his students’ subsequent careers. Countless 
others were introduced to the linkage between historical scholarship 
and teaching as a result of reading his methods textbook, The Teach- 
ing of History, first published in 1915 and revised a quarter of a 
century later. The 1915 edition went through ten printings; the 1940 
edition was reprinted in 1949. Although not the only text in the field, 
it held the highest reputation and probably had the widest use.'* 

At universities across the land The Teaching of History was used 
and remembered. Edgar Wesley used it as a textbook at the University 
of Minnesota in the early 1930s, prior to writing his own textbook. '* 
Burr Phillips used it as a supplementary text in his social studies 
methods course at the University of Wisconsin in 1940, where it hada 
positive influence on, among others, Richard Gross.'> Alice 
Spieseke was so impressed by the contents during a methods course at 
the University of Washington that she wanted to meet the author. 
Eventually she did, entered Columbia University, completed her 
dissertation under his sponsorship, and taught in the department of 
history there.'° In their 1966 text, Millard Clements, William Field- 
er, and Robert Tabachnick included an abridged chapter (**‘School 
History and the Historical Method’’) from Johnson’s 1940 edition. 
They introduced the chapter by stating:'’ 
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To some extent, the following selection has been an important inspira- 
tion for much of this book. In his 1940 revision, Johnson proposed an 
idea that may well have been twenty-five years ahead of his time 
{undoubtedly, Johnson would have pointed out that it was several 
hundred years behind its time]. A statement like this one is not unusual 
today; but his ideas are as provocative now as they were then. 
Johnson’s basic point is simply this: history is something to do; an 
important part of studying history is learning how to do it. 


Johnson’s text was his major published contribution. One other 
important work he wrote was the second volume of the American 
Historical Association’s Commission on the Social Studies report 
(1932). Entitled An Introduction to the History of the Social Sciences 
in Schools, it drew heavily on his research into school history in 
Europe. 


Service 


One additional area of Henry Johnson’s contributions to education 
and the social studies deserves mention. Although he claimed to have 
no executive talent and disliked administrative work (according to 


Hunt, Johnson described his filing system as an up-to-date way of 
losing things), he devoted a great deal of energy to what is generally 
called professional service. He promoted the development of com- 
petence in teaching and the social studies not only through teaching 
and scholarship but through organizational efforts as well. 

In his memorial to Johnson, Erling Hunt provided the best capsule 
description of those efforts:'* 


During his first six years at Teachers College he was secretary of the 
Association of History Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, of 
which he later was president. He became a corresponding editor of the 
History Teacher’ s Magazine in the year of its founding, 1909, and was 
chairman for several years of the American Historical Association’s 
committee to supervise the editing of that publication. He was one of 
the founders in 1909 of the New York (City) Conference of History 
Teachers, and in 1921 of the National Council for the Social Studies, of 
which he was vice-president in 1922-23. 

Throughout his Teachers College career Professor Johnson was a 
bridge between scholars in history and scholars in education. For 
several years, beginning in 1916, he was chairman of the American 
Historical Association’s Committee on History in High Schools. In 
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1916 he was also appointed both to the New York Regents’ Committee 
on History in High Schools and to the wartime National Board for 
Historical Service. He was an influential member of the Commission 
on the Investigation of the Social Studies in the Schools, sponsored by 
the American Historical Association and financed by the Carnegie 
Foundation. The few pages in its seventeen-volume report that are 
concerned with the teaching-learning process and with curriculum 
organization reflect his thinking. 


Beyond this comprehensive list should be noted Johnson’s support 
of aids to the visualization of history, a corollary to the principle of 
getting what is taught into the direct experience of students. Albert 
McKinley, editor of the History Teacher's Magazine, claimed in 
reviewing the journal’s first year, that:!° 


The year 1909-1910 will go down in the history of historical pedagogy 
as the year of ‘‘aids to visualization.’’ Beginning with the paper by 
Professor Henry Johnson, in the Teacher’ s College Record for [sic] the 
movement received a strong impetus from the exhibit planned and 
collected by Professors Johnson and Shotwell, at Teacher’s College, in 
December. . . . In many parts of the country the account of the exhibit at 
Teacher’s College given in the History Teacher’ s Magazine was made 
the basis of discussion and of improved equipment of history de- 
partments. 


Johnson’s efforts in this area inspired others. The New England 
History Teachers Association put together its own exhibit of aids, 
‘‘thanks to the suggestions and assistance of Professor Johnson,’’ and 
persuaded Simmons College in Boston to grant rooms for the display 
of the materials so they would be accessible to teachers of history. 


The Unknown Mr. Johnson 


In spite of his accomplishments, Henry Johnson has become, over 
the past three decades, a barely remembered figure in American 
education and within the social studies. One would assume that on the 
basis of a leading text in print over a third of a century, influence upon 
thousands of students at the leading institution of teacher education in 
the nation, and service in key organizational roles, Johnson would be 
remembered, revered, and read today. Such is not the case. It may be 
worth some consideration why. 

In the first place, Henry Johnson seems to have been a genuinely 
modest, if not reticent, man. He cared little about gaining the spot- 
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light and at times questioned whether his own work was worthy of 
wide scale diffusion. Even though he was in a position to publish his 
ideas frequently through his chairmanship of the editorial committee 
overseeing the History Teacher’s Magazine in the 1910s, he did not 
take advantage of the opportunity. When requested to allow his 
lecture notes to be preserved in print, he put off the requests repeated- 
ly until the effort collapsed. He introduced his autobiography with 
almost an apology:7! 


[K]ind friends have found in the shaping of my career as a teacher of 
history some semblance of excuse for a bit of autobiography, and the 
following pages are the result. 


He himself admitted to having no flair for publicity.” 

In addition to being modest about his professional contributions, 
Johnson was also painstakingly thorough about his writing craft. 
Indeed, beyond his two books, described previously, and his auto- 
- biography, Johnson wrote almost nothing for publication. He did 
write a lengthy article on the problem of adapting history to 
elementary school children. It was published in the November, 1908, 
issue of the Teachers College Record, subsequently published as a 
separate monograph, and later incorporated almost verbatim in his 
1915 textbook. Otherwise, no scholarly articles have been found. His 
only other published writings were occasional reviews of historical 
works in the American Historical Review. 

That Johnson’s wide reading, many years of experience, and 
well-trained mind had prepared him to write, there can be little doubt. 
Yet Johnson lacked the temperament necessary for voluminous writ- 
ing. His colleague, Hunt, reported that Johnson had begun a project 
of writing an American History based on primary sources, for the 
upper grades, but after fifty years of on-again, off-again effort he had 
only brought his account to about 1830.*° He was too careful and 
precise to allow the words to tumble out onto the page the way Edgar 
Wesley or Harold Rugg might. His high standards for substance and 
polished composition severely limited his output. 

Not only did Johnson produce little volume, what he did commit to 
paper was cautious if not circumspect. His use of the language was 
capable and laced with a wry sense of humor, but at no time was it 
flashy or extraordinary. One would never expect to find in Johnson’s 
writing a turn of phrase such as ‘‘the besetting sin of pedagogy” or 
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*‘let’s abolish history courses.’’ Rather, his chapter titles ran to the 
prosaic, for example, *‘From Mud Lake to Sauk Centre,’’ “‘Random 
Incidents,’ or ‘‘What History Is.’’ His style provided no pegs for 
others to hang on, no fresh labels with which to identify him, no 
semantic distortions to debate. The attraction of Johnson’s writing 
lies in the clarity and power of his ideas as opposed to the pyrotech- 
nics of his style or the novelty of his message. So Johnson never 
gained a popular audience for his ideas comparable to, let us say, 
Edgar Wesley. His modest view of himself and his role resulted in a 
blend of humor and realism that did not create easily remembered 
slogans. 

Finally, it can be argued that the relative obscurity of Johnson 
today resulted in part from the middle position he occupied between 
the academic discipline of history and the professional field of educa- 
tion (or more particularly, the emerging curriculum field of the social 
studies). One of Johnson’s fruitful contributions surely was bridging 
the gap between academicians and educators (a role in which he 
preceded Wesley by a generation’). Yet there is a price to be paid for 
serving as a bridge, as many assistant professors with joint appoint- 
ments in education and an academic department have discovered to 
their dismay. Each camp appreciates the functions performed by the 
one acting as a bridge, but neither claims that person as its own. 
Johnson spoke for the academic ‘‘specialists’’ in arguing that rel- 
atively few teachers in American schools had scholarship enough to 
make instruction effective.?> He also spoke, however, on behalf of 
the classroom teacher’s situation:*° 


Scholars have been slow to recognize that teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools are confronted by problems which involve some- 
thing more than a knowledge of the subject matter of instruction. A 
distinguished colleague in the Faculty of Political Science once asked a 
student with a major in his field and my course in methods as a minor: 
**What does Professor Johnson find to talk about two periods a week for 
a whole year?’’ and added: **I could tell all 1 know about the teaching of 
history in two periods.’’ When the student reported this conversation to 
me, I said: *‘Tell Professor X that in my opinion he overestimates his 
knowledge. He could tell all he knows about the teaching of history in 
one period.”’ 

Lack of acquaintance with what Teachers College ‘‘specialists’’ 
were doing in their methods courses was, as I saw it, at the bottom of the 
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suspicion of scholars, and acquaintance sometimes brought a change of 
attitude. 


Because Johnson taught methods courses, came out of a normal 
school background, and perhaps because he never earned his doctor’s 
degree, historians remained at times leary of his perspective; because 
he championed academic scholarship for teachers above ‘‘functional- 
ist’’ social studies, educators found him at times irrelevant to current 
demands.”’ 


Lasting Contributions 


Henry Johnson died in 1953. Despite the accomplishments and 
impact of his long distinguished career, his ideas are infrequently 
read and seldom referred to a generation later. Such neglect is 
understandable in light of the circumstances described in the previous 
section. It is, nevertheless, unfortunate, for Johnson’s mastery con- 
tinues to offer valuable insights into the craft of teaching, the nature of 
the history curriculum, and the purposes of social education. While 
many of his themes merit recovery, fresh restatement, and broadcast, 
only three major ones will be identified at this point. They are: his 
emphasis on making historical instruction concrete; his analysis of 
the value of history; and his scorn for those who make proposals for 
the educational future while unaware of the rich experience and 
wisdom of the past. 

Johnson preceded Jerome Bruner by half a century in determining 
that subject matter can be taught in an intellectually honest fashion to 
children. For him the instructional problem lay precisely in figuring 
out the specifics of adapting history to various grade levels. Abun- 
dantly illustrated throughout his writing is the key principle, im- 
pressed on him by Livingston C. Lord, of getting the subject matter 
into the direct experience of the child. His attention to historical 
visualization and his bringing to life the Webster-Hayne debate have 
already been referred to. His textbook chapters on ‘‘making the past 
real,’’ ‘‘the use of models and pictures,’’ ‘‘teaching chronology,”’ 
and ‘‘the use of maps’’ remain prime sources of inspiration and ideas 
for teachers who are determined to move beyond the use of vague 
adjectives and of broad generalizations in order to make the subject 
matter come alive. 


More broadly, Johnson was concerned with history’s function in 
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the curriculum. He perceived history’s primary value as a form of 
critical study for young people. For him, history started with facts, 
but the teacher’s responsibility was to have students adopt a critical 
attitude toward facts and toward the generalizations which historians 
reason from selected facts. His sixth grade teacher in Sauk Centre, 
Miss Pember, had asked her students, ‘‘What do you think history 
is?’’ The approved answer was based on the breakdown of the word 
into its two incorporated words, “‘his’’ and ‘‘story.’’ History, accord- 
ing to Miss Pember, was ‘‘his story, her story, somebody’s story.’’?8 
This sixth grade lesson never left Johnson:7? 


Years passed before I discovered that Miss Pember’s etymology was 
bad and then I saw in it an example of how a false premise may lead toa 
true conclusion. It led Miss Pember to start us on the road to historical 
criticism. She did not call it that. She had probably never heard of 
historical criticism. All that she had to work with was history as “‘his 
story’’ but with that she made upon at least one pupil a lasting impres- 
sion. Throughout my career as a teacher of history, embracing every 
grade of instruction from the kindergarten to the university, I have at 
every stage endeavored to convey some hint of historical criticism 
through exercises designed to show how historical facts are established 
and put together. 


Johnson wrote his autobiography during the ominous years of the 
Second World War. He concluded that volume with the conviction 
that—even amidst the pressures brought about by war—training in 
the historical method (i.e., critical, interpretive study) and training in 
the historical idea of development were the major contributions 
which history alone could make to education for daily living (i.e., the 
functional approach to education) and should be set up as ‘‘the 
controlling aims of school instruction in history.’’*° 


Finally, one of the most frequent refrains threaded through John- 
son’s writing was his disparagement of those who planned education- 
al reforms in ignorance of their previous incarnations. It is a theme 
that those committed to foundational studies in education could well 
adopt as their own. A delightful example of Johnson’s method is 
found in his survey history of school history.*'! He found parallels— 
use of current events, the ‘project method,”’ and objectives that can 
be immediately realized—between a history lesson he discerned in 
the fourth chapter of Joshua and the progressive educational notions 
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of the twentieth century. His objection was not so much to the 
methods advocated by the prophets of a ‘‘new education’ in the 
twentieth century, although they receive their share of criticism, as to 
the prophets’ naive and superficial sense of the past. 

Johnson’s penchant for wry jabs at the ‘‘cult of the contemporary”’ 
is not, of course, an original contribution. Still, it is a theme which 
bears continual restatement, not only for education but for other 
social institutions as well. America has been faced recently with 
reformative ideas pushed to the forefront unburdened by historical 
perspective. Facing this problem in his baccalaureate address this 
past year, the president of Yale University said:*? 


The maturing of America will occur when we have absorbed, not 
rejected, our past . . . We will mature fully when we require a sense of 
history in those who lead us and reject those originals who believe, in 
whatever walk of life, that each of us is created afresh solely for the 
purpose of baying at every new, pure moon. 


A. Bartlett Giametti’s remarks capture Johnson’s spirit precisely. Ina 
different context, Peter Abbs, a teacher in England, described a 
special kind of intelligence:** 


. . an intelligence which is, at once, passionate and discerning; an 
intelligence which gravitates always toward coherent principles and 
which is historically awake; an intelligence which is radical in that it 
seeks to penetrate the modish and fashionable cults which surround it, 
radical also in the sense that it is ready to go back to tested sources so 
that its energies can be replenished and its insights honed. Above all, 
such intelligence is the very reverse of cleverness, of knowing about; it 
is not scholarship; it is not a body of skills or a body of knowledge; it is 
not measured by a list of qualifications or a list of publications. It is only 
where it exists as an energy in individual life, desiring circumference. 


Abbs’ description conveys the measure of the teacher who was Henry 
Johnson. 

Ultimately, it is relatively immaterial whether Johnson is viewed 
as an academic historian fighting a rear guard action against 
functionalism and the social studies, or as the foremost leader in the 
development of the social studies, or as someone operating in the 
interstices. What should count is the quality of his ideas and the 
example of his teaching. Across three-quarters of a century his 
reflections on teaching history and the social studies continue to 
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witness to—and can inspire the best in—teachers. Henry Johnson 
would have appreciated, with modesty, such continuity. 
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Any study of history must inevitably confront the issue of signifi- 
cance. What makes the study of history valuable? For interpretive 
histories of past leaders of the social studies such as Erling Hunt, the 
attention to bygone events carries with it two important values. First, 
the focus on Hunt reminds us of our shared humanity, as he faced 
issues and resolved problems not unlike our own. The recognition of 
our common shared humanity makes a context within which to place 
our present and personal efforts at understanding. John Dos Passos 
perhaps said it best, when he said, *‘A sense of continuity with 
generations gone before can stretch like a lifeline across the scary 
present.’’ The study of the past, however, is more powerful than 
simply a tool of connection between ourselves and others, for the 
issues Erling Hunt faced are persistent issues which continue to face 
us. The answers may not be the same, for each generation has that 
responsibility, but our task acquires new meaning with the recogni- 
tion that we are not the first to struggle with these problems. What are 
(or is) the social studies? What should be taught in the social studies? 
How do we train teachers? These and a host of other questions— 
persistent questions of our field—were just as alive in Erling Hunt’s 
day as they are today. Faulkner made the same point once, more 
eloquently, when he said, ‘*The past is not dead, it’s not even past.”’ 


The Life of Erling Hunt 


Erling Messer Hunt was born in the town of Charleston, New 
Hampshire in 1901. He died seventy-seven years later in Norwich, 
Vermont, a short thirty-five miles from his birthplace. Yet his life 
spanned vast distances, both physical and intellectual, in that journey 
from cradle to grave. In those brief years, he would witness the 
dramatic changes in the teaching of history which came with the rise 
of the ‘social studies’’ to a place of prominence; participate in the 
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development and growth of the National Council for the Social 
Studies as it became the voice for social studies professionals; and 
involve himself as well in the profound changes which were to alter 
Teachers College, Columbia University. His life was at the cutting 
edge of his profession. He lived and worked with many of those 
whom we now know only by reputation, but whose reputations loom 
large: Curti, Henry Johnson, Dewey, Counts, Rugg, Kilpatrick, 
William F. Russell and a host of others—the list is long and com- 
prehensive. His life, as one eulogist has written, should not be 
grieved over but celebrated as a full life that made substantial contri- 
butions to his institution, his profession and to those with whom he 
worked. 

Hunt recalled little of his upbringing, except that it was in most 
respects a happy one. In Greenfield, Massachusetts, where he went to 
high school, he developed an affinity for English and history. Like 
many others, he identified one teacher, Miss Caroline Hamilton, who 
had an enormous influence on his later decision to study history, even 
though he fondly remembered her as ‘‘something of a tartar.’ 

From Greenfield High School, Hunt went to Dartmouth College in 
January of 1918. With three other high school students, he entered 
Dartmouth a semester early, due to academic ability. College was an 
exciting period for him, not because of the liberties it provided but the 
intellectual opportunities it afforded. He took courses with Herbert 
Foster, Carl Becker, and several other historians. He was obviously 
respected as a student, for he became the first paid assistant in the 
History Department. 

A short three and a half years later, Hunt graduated from Dart- 
mouth, casting about for his first job. As is so often the case, his 
success in finding a job depended more on luck and knowing people 
than anything else. During his college years, his sister taught in 
Framingham. Her principal was Charles Tillinghast, whom Hunt met 
several times while visiting his sister. Later Tillinghast became 
headmaster of Horace Mann School. An uncle of Hunt’s, Charles 
Hunt, taught at Columbia University. In his senior year, Hunt visited 
his uncle at Columbia. They were eating lunch one day at the faculty 
club when Charles Tillinghast walked by. A brief discussion ensued, 
and not long after, Tillinghast offered him a teaching position at the 
Horace Mann School. 

Hunt’s first year of teaching, in the fall of 1921, was marred by 
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some of the familiar problems that seem to plague all first year 
teachers. At age twenty, he was often mistaken for one of the 
students, both by faculty and by other students. He taught Ancient 
History and Modern European History to juniors and freshmen, but 
had no textbooks. Shortly after the school year began, he was tested 
by his students and the resulting pandemonium did nothing for his 
confidence. Several more confrontations occurred. Finally, in an act 
of desperation, he made a pact with his students. They agreed to settle 
studiously into their desks when some observer showed up, in ex- 
change for the latitude he allowed the rest of the time. Like so many 
others, he reported that his second year of teaching was a great 
improvement. 

While at Horace Mann, he took advantage of the proximity of 
Teachers College. He began work on a master’s degree almost 
immediately. One of his first professors, Henry Johnson, was to 
direct his master’s thesis and significantly affect Hunt’s subsequent 
career. Mr. Johnson (he never took a doctorate) must have made, to 
judge by later writing, a profound impact on Erling Hunt. 

Yet Johnson’s initial impression of Hunt must have been favorable 
as well, for Hunt was asked as early as the summer of 1924 to teach 
demonstration classes for teachers, on the recommendation of Henry 
Johnson. He then began work as Johnson’s assistant, grading papers 
and doing errand work, even taught the history course in Johnson’s 
absence: activities which would ultimately propel him into a lecture- 
ship and assistant professorship at Teachers College. When Johnson 
retired, Hunt assumed his position as head of the Department of 
History and instructor in ED 265R. 

While a master’s candidate at Teachers College, Hunt also encoun- 
tered Harold Rugg, enrolling in his course in curriculum. Hunt was to 
display a curious ambivalence toward Rugg during his subsequent 
career. On the one hand, he attributed much of the idea and recogni- 
tion of the social studies to Rugg, particularly in its detailed explica- 
tion in course outlines, textbooks, pamphlets and an astonishing 
amount of other curriculum material. He defended Rugg against 
charges of subversion levelled at Rugg in the late ’30s and °40s. Yet 
Hunt seemed to resent the flamboyant Rugg. In a discussion of the 
early days of the National Council for the Social Studies, Hunt 
mentioned the lack of participation by both Harold and his brother 
Earle. He noted sarcastically that *‘if they couldn’t run the show, they 
were out!”’ 
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In 1924, he moved from Horace Mann to the Scarborough School, 
another private school in New York. The change was the result of a 
substantial increase in salary, although Hunt noted that if he had 
stayed at the Scarborough School, times might have been hard, for it 
quickly became a victim of the Depression in the 1930s. However, 
the first year at Scarborough became his last, as the climate in his new 
teaching situation did not suit him as well as he thought it might. 

About the same time that he was entertaining thoughts of leaving 
Scarborough, he was introduced to Lady MacRobert by Haroid 
Rugg. Lady MacRobert, a Scottish noblewoman, had been recently 
widowed. Hunt was asked to be a tutor to the MacRobert children 
during a summer in Scotland. That summer turned into a full year, as 
the MacRoberts travelled across the United States, out to the South 
Pacific, across Australia and then back to Scotland via South Africa. 
The year proved to be more than an interesting interlude; Hunt’s 
dissertation grew out of his interest in Australia. 

In 1926 he was again teaching at the Horace Mann School. He 
enrolled again in graduate school at Columbia University, which he 
was able to attend tuition free as a consequence of his employment at 
Horace Mann. He attended Columbia with graduate students who 
would one day achieve some recognition in the field of history: 
Jacques Barzun and Richard B. Morris were classmates. During this 
phase of his graduate work, he continued to work for Henry Johnson, 
as assistant and as occasional lecturer. 

His dissertation in history was completed with the graduate faculty 
at Columbia, a fact in which he took great pride, despite his lifelong 
affiliation with Teachers College. His major professor, Robert 
Livingston Schuyler, encouraged him to write about the American 
influences on the Australian constitution, which grew out of his trip to 
Australia with Lady MacRobert. The resulting dissertation, Amer- 
ican Precedents in Australian Federation, was subsequently pub- 
lished by Columbia University Press and has undergone several 
reprintings. 

In 1929, he was invited to join the faculty of Teachers College, as 
an associate in history, where he would work two years before being 
promoted to assistant professor. Hunt credited Henry Johnson for 
providing the greatest single support for that initial appointment. 
Johnson’s support perhaps grew out of his own conviction that here 
was someone capable of carrying on the work of ED 265R, the Study 
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of History, which he had founded. Certainly Hunt was in an ideal 
position to take over, having worked as graduate assistant and occa- 
sional lecturer in the course for three years. Indeed, it could be said 
that Johnson’s teaching spanned two generations, for Hunt would be 
the first to acknowledge his debt to Johnson and his continued 
devotion to Johnson’s ideas on the teaching of history. 

The Depression years were difficult times for Hunt as well as 
millions of others, except of course that Hunt had a job. The faculty of 
Teachers College were somewhat protected from the ravages of fiscal 
constraint, because so many of the instructors at Teachers College 
held temporary or part-time positions. These positions were elimi- 
nated quickly, thus somewhat insulating regularly appointed faculty 
from losing their jobs. On the other hand, his personal finances were 
strained by taking in his mother and three sisters to live with him. To 
supplement his income, he worked in Wilmington, Delaware, con- 
sulting with social studies teachers. 

Two important events occurred in the early Depression years 
which would affect Hunt’s subsequent career and perceptions of his 
profession. In 1932, at a meeting of the Progressive Education 
Association, George Counts challenged the education profession to 
take the lead in the search for a new economic and social order. The 
era of the Social Reconstructionists had dawned. Because Teachers 
College faculty were so prominently involved in the Social 
Reconstruction movement, Hunt was asked if all the faculty at Teach- 
ers College were as active as Counts. Quite the contrary, said Hunt. 
For most faculty members, ‘‘everything went on just as it had— 
nothing was affected by it.’’ If Hunt down-played the influence of 
Social Reconstructionism on the Teachers College faculty, he still 
recalled Counts warmly, as a ‘‘great guy, respectable, not a deep 
scholar but very well read, very effective. His courses would crowd 
the largest auditorium available. He was an idea man. He got people 
thinking.’’ Despite Counts’ notoriety over the Baltimore speech, 
Hunt thought of him as less extreme than Rugg. Certainly Counts was 
more admired. Hunt indicated his personal distaste of Rugg and his 
manner when he said, ‘‘Rugg was quite active, one enthusiasm after 
another.’ For Hunt, serious and scholarly, enthusiasms were for the 
superficial and shallow. 

The other event of the Depression years was the conclusion of the 
American Historical Association’s Commission on the Social Stud- 
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ies, which finished its work in 1933. Johnson did a good bit of writing 
for the Commission and worked closely with the executive secretary, 
Krey. Their meetings were often attended by Hunt, who was 
irretrievably affected by the Commission reports. His later writings 
reflected the Commission’s conclusions over and over again. 

The Depression years also witnessed the rapid rise of Hunt within 
Teachers College. He was appointed to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor in 1934 and full professor in 1938. In 1938 he also became head 
of the Department of History, a position he would continue to occupy 
until 1964 when he became Director of the Division of Instruction. 
This position, his last at Teachers College, he would maintain for 
only two years. After his retirement at Teachers College, he taught for 
five years at New York State University at Oneonta and Coopers- 
town, retiring permanently in 1972. He then returned to the part of the 
world he called home, spending the last six years of his life in 
Norwich, Vermont. He died on September 28, 1978. 

These short remarks and simple facts serve well as an outline, a 
context within which to view a lifetime of work and accomplishment. 
But a strict chronology fails to help us apprehend the depth and 
breadth of an individual’s contributions to his profession and his 


fellow man. For that we must move away from chronology and into a 
topical, thematic approach. 


Hunt and the National Council for the Social Studies 


Erling Hunt served the National Council for the Social Studies in 
three main ways: as president, as member of the Board of Directors, 
and as editor of Social Education. His presidential year, 1950, was in 
a very real sense an honorific post, for his contributions had come 
earlier. He mentioned his seventeen years of service on the Board of 
Directors more than once and with evident pride. Yet his greatest 
single contribution to the National Council probably came through 
his editorship of Social Education. 

He was first tapped to be editor of the last three issues of Social 
Studies in 1936. Then as Social Studies became an independent 
publication, he was asked by the Board of Directors to take respon- 
sibility for the fledgling journal, Social Education. He assumed that 
position in 1937 and held it until 1947. That editorship, as one writer 
has observed, was his ** ‘bully pulpit’ and he was in topmost form ina 
good fight.’’* Katherine Crane, his assistant, once remarked that his 
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name should have appeared many times in place or at least beside that 
of authors whose articles were published by Social Education in those 
years. He apparently devoted an enormous amount of time to the 
editorial enterprise, carefully reading, editing and not infrequently 
re-writing the articles that were submitted. James Michener com- 
mented eloquently on Hunt’s contributions. 


He was an excellent editor . . . From him I learned how to put an article 
together, how to express ideas succinctly, how to keep copy reasonably 
cleaned up. My professional debt to him was then and is now con- 
siderable .* 


Characteristically, Hunt often put the welfare of the National 
Council above his own professional growth. An example occurred in 
the late 1930s. Howard Wilson and Edgar Wesley were eager to have 
an executive secretary for the Council but could not afford the 
expense of a full-time salary. They hit upon the idea of paying Wilbur 
Murra half-time, and letting Social Education (which was funded by 
the American Historical Association) pay the other half. This 
arrangement required that Murra spend half his time in New York and 
half in Washington, but more significantly forced Hunt to give up his 
full-time assistant, Katherine Crane, for a half-time assistant who 
was not under his total control. Murra heard echoes of the struggle 
that produced that arrangement but never heard a single complaint 
voiced by Hunt, not even in a moment of tiredness or indiscretion. 


Two Confrontations: The N.A.M. and The New York Times 


Hunt seemed to relish a good fight. Two confrontations occurred in 
the early *40s, and Hunt found himself in the thick of the fray. In 
December, 1940, the National Association of Manufacturers 
(N.A.M.) engaged Professor Ralph W. Robey of Columbia Universi- 
ty to abstract textbooks in history, civics, sociology and economics 
used in the public schools. The purpose of the study was tosummarize 
the authors’ attitudes toward our governmental and economic in- 
stitutions. Shortly after the study was complete, Dr. Robey was 
interviewed by the press. The headlines in the New York Times were 
inflammatory: ‘‘UnAmerican Tone Seen in Textbooks on Social 
Sciences: Survey of 600 Used in Schools Finds a Distorted Emphasis 
on Defects of Democracy.’’* Robey described many of the textbooks 
in use as critical of our form of government. 
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The reactions to these charges were not unexpected. Conservatives 
tended to cite this study as growing evidence of anti-American 
sentiment in the schools. The American Legion published an article 
entitled *‘Treason in the Textbooks.’’ On the other hand, many 
educators and book publishers lashed out at the N.A.M., charging 
that the textbooks had been unfairly characterized. The National 
Council for the Social Studies adopted a strong statement of con- 
demnation, accusing the N.A.M. of obscuring issues and degrading 
teachers. Erling Hunt, finding himself in the middle of the con- 
troversy as editor and co-drafter of the Council’s strong response, 
commented sarcastically about Dr. Robey. 


(It is) revealing that as an individual he (Robey) felt entirely free to 
express opinions which as editor of the ‘abstracts’ he had explicitly 
stated would not be expressed, and to draw conclusions which the 
Manufacturers had rather more than explicitly declared would not be 
drawn.° 


The other issue of the early "40s was the New York Times test of 
American history, created by Allan Nevins, partially at the 
encouragement of Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, wife of the owner of 
the Times. Seven thousand freshmen at selected colleges and univer- 
sities around the country were given a fact test on American history, 
which required a vast knowledge of specific information, including 
such questions as ‘‘Name the original states,’ with all thirteen 
correctly identified for the response to be correct. The results of the 
test were disastrous, with scores demonstrating an appalling lack of 
information about United States history. The charges made by the 
Times, that in-coming freshmen were woefully lacking in knowl- 
edge, were laid at the feet of social studies educators around the 
country. A hue and cry was raised by many that social studies teachers 
were incompetent. The United States Senate moved quickly to launch 
an investigation. 

While many efforts were undertaken to stem the rising tide of 
criticism, one of the proponents, Hugh Frazier, unknowingly sowed 
the seeds for his own destruction. He submitted a letter to the Times, 
in which he castigated the National Council for the Social Studies and 
its ‘“‘twin brother,’’ Teachers College, Columbia. Mrs. Sulzberger, a 
graduate of Barnard (a part of Columbia) began to feel uneasy about 
the direction the attack had taken. Orville Dreyfus, a son-in-law of 
Mrs. Sulzberger and former student of Hunt’s at Horace Mann, 
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invited Hunt down to the newspaper office to seek his views on the 
issue. After a candid discussion, Dreyfus invited Hunt to a closed 
door luncheon between Hunt and Mrs. Sulzberger the following 
week. After this meeting, the Times dropped the attack on public 
education, and the controversy died. The controversy may have 
already been doomed, but Hunt’s meeting certainly contributed to its 
rapid demise. 

During the war years, Hunt occupied a crucial role as spokesman 
for the National council. He edited several wartime publications— 
America Organizes to Win the War and Citizens for a New World. His 
voice was one of moderation and reasonableness, never seeking to 
incite prejudice and passion but encouraging more effective teaching 
of the social studies. For Hunt, wartime might produce new emphases 
but not new goals. 


The main responsibility of social studies instruction is the same in 
peace and war: to develop citizens informed about the world in which 
they live, possessed of as much understanding of that world as they can 
be aided to achieve, and disposed to participate in its affairs as effec- 
tively as they are able.’ 


Hunt's Personality 


These descriptions of activities and writings, however, fail to 
provide much of a clue as to the character of Erling Hunt. That he was 
reserved, difficult to know, at times even imperious—these judg- 
ments have been made frequently. Wilbur Murra, first executive 
secretary of the National Council and a good friend of Hunt’s, 
commented that 


he couldn’t avoid giving the impression of being something of an 
intellectual snob, with a sometimes less-than-patient tolerance for 
faddists and the more superficial educationist types! He treated these 
lesser qperstors (non-scholars) with reserved condescension [e.g. H. 
Rugg]. 


Hunt gave the impression of typical New Englander, Ivy-league, 
very much a reserved and scholarly man. He acted at times as an 
aristocrat. In one of his writings, he spoke of the public schools and 
their new constituency: 


Are they (details, illustrations, etc.) provided? And are they provided 
in increasing measure for the intellectually lame, halt, blind—shall | 
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add dumb?—that large group who learn with difficulty from the printed 


page—who have recently been added to us in substantially larger 
numbers?? 


Yet Murra would claim, and with apparent accuracy, that Hunt 
probably supported public education more than many ‘“‘ivory-tower 
ivy league snobs.’’ Ina letter to Caswell, Hunt asked if teachers in the 
New York area who had served as cooperating teachers might be 
invited to the Henry Johnson Club dinner, at the expense of Teachers 
College. In a communication with a faculty member at Columbia, 
Hunt defended the special needs of teachers, for courses which 


deal not only with facts and interpretations but with the reading and 
other materials through which their pupils, ‘‘dull’’ as well as bright, 
may learn.'° 


Hunt was a lifelong bachelor, a fact which he noted in his entry for 
Who's Who in America (1966-67). As a consequence, he had more 
time to devote to his profession than others encumbered by family and 
the inevitable responsibilities that such imposes. He was a tireless and 
indefatigable worker, often spending long hours at the office. Gradu- 


ate students living nearby would comment on how late the light would 
burn in his office. 


Some consistently referred to Hunt as an ‘‘old maid,’’ though 
Murra reports that those who did, did so without malice. Howard 
Wilson would often cite both Murra and Hunt as examples of people 
overly concerned with dates and facts, proper grammar and punctua- 
tion, having a fetish for keeping things neat. Among some of his 
students, he was referred to as Erling ‘‘Ibid’’ Hunt, because of his 
passion for detail. Murra himself described Hunt as 


fussy, meticulous, methodical, not prone to suffer fools gladly, to 
worry about minutiae, self conscious, reserved. 


Perhaps one of Hunt’s most admirable qualities was his disdain for 
self promotion and self advertisement. His lack of respect for Rugg 
perhaps grew out of the antithetical nature of Rugg’s personality, 
flamboyant and often self-serving. Murra cited two examples of 
Hunt’s unwillingness to promote himself. The first was his refusal to 
run for president of the National Council during his period as editor, 
feeling that the two roles should be occupied by different people, 
despite encouragement from more than one nominating committee. 
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The second example comes from the same period. As Hunt’s reputa- 
tion increased, publishers sought to induce him to write textbooks, 
hoping to use the prominence of his name. Once again he refused, 
feeling that textbook writing was an inappropriate activity while 
editor of Social Education and he held off, though he did collaborate 
on two textbooks after his tenure as editor was over. 

Hunt’s scholarly productivity, by today’s standards, was not great, 
although it is a larger body of writing than most would remember. He 
wrote one book (from his dissertation), edited several volumes during 
the war and several others afterwards, and co-authored the two 
textbooks just mentioned. The Education Index lists seventy-three 
entries for Hunt and of course, there were the many editorials he 
wrote while in charge of Social Education. Yet, as most com- 
mentators have noted and as Hunt himself stated, his record of 
publications was not great. Indeed, he would have difficulty earning 
tenure at a major university today, for his early years were focused on 
teaching, not writing. 

Yet in a sense that comment about focusing on teaching does more 
than explain away the lack of publications in his early years. For 
Erling Hunt, the focus of his life was teaching. If one wishes to find 
memorials to his work, one can find them more easily in his students 
than in his writings. His students and colleagues remember him as a 
friend, but more importantly as a teacher without equal. Richard 
Wittemore recalled his teaching fondly: 


We learned from him that vigorous teaching is no tyranny. He made 
independent inquirers of us, but when we slackened, he drove us to it. 
He ran a non-stop seminar that was, like Hemingway’s Paris, a move- 
able feast.!* 


Alice W. Spieseke, who worked so long with him at Teachers 
College, considered that 


Teaching was his impelling and absorbing interest. To it he gave his 
time, his physical energy and his intellectual resources . . . as a teacher 
he never neglected the preparations for his classes, the drudgery of 
critically reading and grading students’ papers, nor did he fail to 
provide long office hours where they could confer with him.'* 


Tension Points 


There were tensions in Erling Hunt’s life, conflicting values which 
struggled for supremacy. In a sense, Hunt’s tensions were tensions 
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that are still alive today, in the National Council for the Social Studies 
and in the larger field of social studies professionals. Echoes of the 
dilemma were expressed as recently as 1981, at the annual meeting in 
Detroit. Jack Fraenkel commented that the field has yet to decide if its 
title is singular or plural. Shirley Engle and Irving Morrisset renewed 
the debate heard almost continuously for the past sixty years, between 
the fusionists and those who would teach the disciplines. The con- 
tinuous nature of these comments reminds us of Ibsen’s play, Ghosts, 
and the reemergent pattern of behavior which so cursed the Alving 
family. 

The prevailing intellectual conflict in Hunt’s life was between the 
world of scholarship and the world of teaching, sometimes seen as the 
dichotomy between the theoretical and the practical, or between the 
liberal arts and vocational education. All his life, Hunt identified 
himself as a historian, yet he wrote no history and concerned himself 
instead with the world of teachers and the teaching of history. He 
would display a marked uncertainty about education, both working in 
it and yet somehow feeling it was not sufficiently scholarly. The most 
profound metaphor of this internal conflict was often expressed in his 
attitude toward Teachers College and Columbia University. 

Throughout his life, Hunt evidenced a curious ambivalence toward 
his own institution, Teachers College. He strenuously defended the 
college against attack and criticism, reacting vehemently when Carl- 
ton Hayes suggested that some of the Teachers College offerings 
were not of graduate calibre. Yet 


he couldn’t avoid feeling that Teachers College wasn’t quite as respect- 
able as the academic departments of Columbia that were south of 120th 
street. He was, of course, on the Teachers College faculty himself and 
he would drop little remarks from time to time to point out that his 
department was not quite so shallow as some other parts of T.C. and he 
himself took pride in pointing out that he had his degree (Ph.D., not 
Ed.D.) in history not education. '* 


Hunt would never resolve that Teachers College—Columbia tension, 
awkwardly attempting instead to straddle both worlds. 

In a similar way, Hunt would react to the social studies. Much of 
Hunt’s professional life centered not around the social studies, broad- 
ly conceived, but instead the field of history. He was unabashedly a 
historian, first and foremost, and that allegiance permeated much of 
his thought and writing. 
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The teaching of history could be broken into two parts: Elementary 
and advanced. Elementary history Hunt thought best suited for im- 
mature students, those with little or no intellectual interest. That form 
of history would be detailed, with both color and action. Biographies 
would form an important element of this elementary history. Ad- 
vanced history, on the other hand, would be limited to the in- 
tellectually mature, would be more analytical and generalized and 
would focus on ideas and abstractions. 

Hunt would continue to espouse history throughout his career. In 
1950, the year Hunt was president of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, general education was a vogue term, as it is now. Hunt 
asked the place of history in this new educational program. General 
education seemed to him to stress personal development and com- 
petent citizenship in a democratic society. Schools, in achieving this 
vision, would have to use both direct and vicarious experiences. For 
vicarious experiences, Hunt viewed history as the subject best able to 
organize the totality of man’s experience for student understanding. 
His faith about history and his allegiance to it were unwavering 
throughout his life. 

Yet Hunt found the teaching of history in disarray, often sterile, 
arid and lifeless. Part of the problem resulted from a strict adherence 
to the traditional chronological approach, trying to present more and 
more facts, rather than attending to other, equally important di- 
mensions of history teaching. 


We speak much in praise of generalizations, but can not take time to 
develop them; we include attitudes in our long lists of objectives—but 
are too busy teaching facts to give attention to them; we are aware . . . of 
the importance of various skills, but sacrifice them to the hectic cram- 
ming in of details in preparation for Regents or other factual ex- 
aminations. 


In one of his writings, Hunt commented on the curious relationship 
of American history to world history. On the one hand, American 
history cannot be understood apart from its place in the larger world, 
acknowledging our debt to other civilizations that have preceded us. 
On the other hand, our American history has helped to form im- 
pressions about other parts of the world, in effect teaching world 
history in the process. He lamented the inability of our national 
histories to objectively view other cultures. The typical treatment of 
Spain at that time was a case in point. 
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Our textbook references to Spain have continued largely in the tradition 
of England in the days of the Armada—pro-Protestant, stressing the 
cruelty of the Spanish.'© 


He urged as a departure from traditional approaches that we study 
America in the Americas as one way of changing the distorted image 
we have of others. 

The early part of the twentieth century, much like our own period, 
witnessed the enormous expansion of knowledge. The social studies, 
in order to deal with that proliferation of information, reacted with 
three different responses: first, the courses already in place broadened 
their focus; second, new courses were added, such as sociology; 
third, a move began to interrelate the various disciplines, in a fusion 
or synthesis. 

Each of those responses caused difficulties for teachers, students 
and curriculum makers. The greatest single problem, according to 
Hunt, revolved around the concept of fusion or integration. How 
could teachers, asked Hunt, be expected to learn not one subject well, 
but many, and then tie them all together? The answer was obvious. 


The demand for fusion or integration has usually called for specializa- 
tion, over many fields, for teachers—this in spite of the increasing 
complexity of the fields involved, and in spite of the fact that teaching 
has become a profession, demanding competence in psychology, 
philosophy of education, classroom techniques—not to mention the 
building of integrated personalities and new social orders!!® 


What was required, according to Hunt, was not more courses or the 
fusion of courses but instead systematic training and specialization in 
one arena. “‘If any progress is made, it will be a mosaic rather than a 
coalescence.’’!® 

The concept of mosaic obviously appealed to Hunt. As he saw it, 
curriculum planning in the social studies had but three choices in this 
new era. It could set up a centralized curriculum center, imitating 
what Harold Rugg had done, articulating a complete curriculum— 
with textbooks, worksheets and tests 


such that trained and informed teachers are not essential. The teacher 
becomes a clerk—preferably an agreeable and friendly clerk— 
administering an automatic program.”? 


A second choice involved cooperative teaching, such as that prac- 
ticed at Horace Mann and the Lincoln School, where specialists 
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cooperated closely. Hunt found that form of teaching intolerable, as it 
did not allow for the tracing out of a specific line of thought without 
interruption. Inevitably, that form of teaching required compromises. 

A third approach, and the one most welcome by Hunt, permitted 
individual disciplines to contribute their own special knowledge. The 
teacher in this approach is first a subject specialist. The validity of the 
approach lies in the power of individual disciplines. 


The power—that is, the command of detail which can make history or 
science or mathematics real, the enthusiasm, and the freshness—the 
power that comes from specialization can be exploited.”! 


As may be ovious from the foregoing, Hunt was somewhat disdainful 
of the ‘‘social studies,’’ particularly when discussions of fusion 
surfaced. 


**Social studies’’ is a rather unsatisfactory term. Those who employ it 
have not yet agreed as to whether it is singular or plural—whether it is a 
new body of knowledge formed by drawing on several old fields, or 
whether it is still a group of related subjects. 


For Erling Hunt, history was still the queen of the social sciences. All 
the others were only derived from history. 


Thus one complete integration of the social sciences is history, the full 
record of man’s experience and achievement.~ 


Hunt indicated he would be unwilling to advocate teaching only 
history, “‘even though it does represent, in one sense, a synthesis of 
all the social sciences.’’ On the other hand, he did suggest that he 


would teach history first—the broad story of mankind and the growth of 
his civilization—and (I) would postpone the more generalized social 
sciences until pupils had attained a degree of maturity which makes true 
grasp of generalizations possible.”* 


The influences of progressive education, then in much vogue, were 
felt by Hunt, who expressed acceptance of the new theology, though 
not without some reluctance. 


Many of us are committed more or less to learning by doing and 
learning through direct experience; to teaching that capitalizes interests 
and individual talents, and that allows for individual differences. [em- 
phasis added]”° 
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Yet no one should be misled by what appeared to be espousal of the 
values of the new educational left, for Hunt would have found an 
uncomfortable resting place there. Ina letter to William F. Russell, he 
put the matter of the ‘‘needs of children’’ orthodoxy in better perspec- 
tive. 


I am enough of an educational Tory not to be willing to leave the 
determination of the social studies curriculum to pupil interests or *‘felt 
needs’’; competent teaching will arouse both.~ 


Time and again Hunt would refer to the American Historical Associa- 
tion’s Commission on the Social Studies, and particularly to Charles 
Beard’s Charter for the Social Studies. The quotation that Hunt 
would repeat often from that document had to do with social studies 
instruction. 


Instruction in the social studies in the school is conditioned by the spirit 
and letter of scholarship, by the realities and ideas of society in which it 
is carried on, and by the nature and limitations of the teaching and 
learning process.” 


When the teaching and learning process is understood, as Beard 
intended it, to involve the needs of learners, this proposal sounds 
reminiscent of Tyler’s later three sources of curriculum. According to 
Hunt, too much attention had been given to society and student needs; 
far too little attention given to the needs of scholarship, to teach as 
much as possible the truths of a given discipline. Foreshadowing the 
curriculum revolution of the "50s and °60s, Hunt objected to curricu- 
lum created only by curriculum experts, who might know a great deal 
about educational theory but little indeed about the social sciences. 
He criticized the work of some states in creating social studies courses 
around themes—as was then popular in Texas, South Dakota and 
elsewhere—not because a thematic approach was inherently unrea- 
sonable but because the themes were selected by educators, not 
subject matter specialists. He was most critical of curriculum com- 
mittees composed of teachers. 


Many of these (teachers) have been badly trained, many are years away 
from such training as they have had. They are not well informed about 
history, geography, economics, political science, or sociology or the 
materials and critical techniques of these fields. The resulting courses 
of study, not surprisingly, fall distinctly short of even elementary 
requirements of scholarship.”* 
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For Hunt, curriculum construction was incomplete without the efforts 
of teachers, curriculum experts and subject matter specialists, each of 
whom had an important and significant contribution to make to an 
adequate conception of a social studies program. In another way, 
however, the attempt to include subject matter specialists was yet 
another evidence of the continuing struggle to make comprehensible 
the countervailing worlds of teaching and scholarship, the tension 
which permeated so much of Hunt’s life. He was able to speak to both 
groups, as he precariously spanned the gap which separated them, but 
the position was always tenuous, never comfortable, and it was this 
ambiguity which would mark Hunt’s life. 


Epilogue 


Writer, scholar, editor, teacher—how would Hunt himself choose 
to be remembered? He managed to straddle the worlds of education 
and history, neither firmly in either nor completely accepted, but 
nevertheless managing to speak with authority in both. Few today are 
still able to do that. He labored for ten years as editor of Social 
Education, bringing it to a place of prominence which it still enjoys. 
Yet of all the positions Erling Hunt occupied, he was most comfort- 


able and most effective in the role of teacher. It occupied a central 
point in his life, a thread which bound together disparate activities and 
allegiances. In his teaching he pushed people to think, prepared 
himself carefully for the classroom, wished to share the stage with no 
one, and disdained those who were superficial or shallow. Perhaps 
Alice Spieseke said it best. 


James Bryant Conant once said, ‘‘Each honest calling, each walk of 
life, has its own aristocracy based on excellence of performance.”’ In 
the performance of teaching, Erling Hunt was an aristocrat.?? 
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Biographical Data 


Alan Griffin, 1907-1964, was the leading scholar in America in 
the development of a reflective theory of teaching in the social studies 
field. Griffin’s dissertation, ‘‘A Philosophical Approach to the Sub- 
ject Matter Preparation of Teachers of History,’’ completed at Ohio 
State in 1942 may well be the most clearly thought out statement ever 
written of the necessary goals of the social studies in a democracy as 
these relate to the learning process, to the content, and to the teaching 
methods employed in social studies instruction. ' 

By all accounts Griffin was a person of extraordinary wit and 
intelligence. He was deeply committed to the democratic ideal both in 
mind and in his daily life. For these attributes he was rightly famous in 
his day at Ohio State University where he had been a student and was 
long a faculty member; however, this paper deals centrally with his 
thought and it deals in only a summary fashion with his personal life.” 

Griffin’s ideas were heavily influenced by John Dewey. His men- 
tor at Ohio State was Boyd Bode, the brightest star in a clutch of 
young Deweyan scholars at Ohio State including, among others, 
Gordon Hullfish, with whom Griffin did much of his work. These 
scholars gave to Ohio State in the 40’s the reputation of being the 
western bastion of the Progressive Education Movement. 

Griffin did not accept all of the ideas sometimes associated with 
Progressive Education. He particularly resisted the meaning given by 
some progressive educators to ‘learning by doing’’ which Griffin 
associated with immediately useful, but otherwise menial, kinds of 
learning to the neglect of ‘‘learning by reflection,’’ through which he 
saw more substantial matters being learned.* While Griffin resisted 
the extremes of the ‘*Project Approach’’ dear to many Progressives, 
at the same time, he accepted social problems as a proper concern of 
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study.* He thought it imperative that so called ‘‘touchy”’ areas in our 
society be opened up for full scrutiny, arguing that this would never 
be done with even handedness if not done in schools.* But while he 
embraced a problem approach, he warned against over dependence 
on it.° He also saw usefulness in the study of disciplines, providing 
the study was directed to the examination of beliefs and providing the 
study was done in the reflective rather than in the expository mood.’ 

Neither did Griffin find an affinity with ‘‘reconstructionism’’ in 
any of its several versions. Educational reformers who come with 
blue prints in hand of what they see as desirable futures to be imposed 
on children were as anathema to Griffin as were those who would 
condition children to an unquestioning acceptance of the present.® 
Despite his differences with the Progressives, Griffin was very much 
at home at Ohio State in those rather heady days. Older by about ten 
years than most graduate students, already a successful high school 
teacher, and a considerable Deweyan scholar in his own right, he was 
regarded at Ohio State more as one of the faculty than one of the 
students. Griffin’s orals were reputed to have been one of the mighti- 
est intellectual duals between a student and his mentor ever staged at 
Ohio State. This was a kind of forerunner of Griffin’s selection later 
by the Faculty to debate the fearsome Arthur Bestor, a debate which, 
by the accounts of a somewhat biased audience, Griffin won hands 
down. In any case, immediately after his orals, Griffin was added to 
the faculty of Ohio State where he remained until his untimely death 
in 1964. 

Prior to finishing his dissertation and while he was a graduate 
student at Ohio State, Griffin wrote Freedom American Style which 
was published by Henry Holt and Company in 1940 and What Do You 
Mean—Be Good? which was published by the School and College 
Service, Station B, Columbus, Ohio in 1941. Other writings included 
radio scripts for a WOSU radio program entitled ‘‘No Corner on 
Democracy,’’ and a pamphlet series for the ‘‘Town Meeting 
League.’’ Surprisingly, after his dissertation, Griffin wrote almost 
nothing on the social studies. 

Griffin’s influence on the social studies came about through his 
teaching and his students. He was renowned at Ohio State as a 
brilliant and very erudite teacher and one who practiced the reflective 
method which he preached. His classes were themselves exercises in 
reflective teaching. He encouraged his students to question and doubt 
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their beliefs and the beliefs of others. He encouraged and helped them 
to discover the factual and philosophical grounds, if any, for holding 
to these beliefs. He was slow to settle any question finally. His 
students say that he exhibited enormous patience in helping both 
bright and those not so bright to master this process which he saw as 
the crucial element in democratic education. Griffin was more con- 
cerned that students learn to think and to enjoy thinking than that they 
cover material or possess conventional answers to the usual ques- 
tions. 

Griffin’s ideas were spread by his students. Between 1942 and 
1964, hundreds of undergraduates at Ohio State came under his 
tutelage. Many succumbed to his ideology. In addition, Griffin 
worked with a good number of doctoral students at Ohio State, some 
of whose committees he chaired. Among these are Maurice Hunt, late 
of Fresno State University, Laurence Metcalf of the University of 
Illinois, Peter Martorella of Temple University, James Barth of 
Purdue University, Dave Martin of the University of Houston, James 
Durance of Kent State, and M. Eugene Gilliom of Ohio State. 


Contrast with Wesley 


Alone among the masters being memorialized in this journal and 
almost alone in the whole social studies field, Griffin developed an 
overall theory linking the imperatives of the democratic ideal with the 
reflective process as it relates to learning and teaching theory and to 
curriculum. In this, he stands out in stark contrast to the main stream 
of thought in his day as represented by Edgar Wesley, whose theory 
of the social studies posits that information from history and the social 
sciences, simplified for pedagogical purposes, if expounded to chil- 
dren would function directly in the lives of citizens and toward the 
achievement of democracy. To this Griffin would have said, **Non- 
sense.”’ In his view, there was no evidence that anyone would learn so 
directly from history. By its very nature, historical material is im- 
pervious to being really understood in this way. No one has ever 
explained how transfer of knowledge from the disciplines takes place 
except through the mediation of the reflective process which Griffin 
espoused. The ground-covering teaching techniques, which Wes- 
ley’s theory has tended to fix on schools, make reflection next to 
impossible.” In fact, Griffin argued, as he did when Allen Nevens 
entered his plea for more history in the school as a way of insuring the 
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growth of democratic institutions, that people develop democratic 
institutions prior to and independent of the study of history, that the 
relationship between the study of history and the development of 
democratic behavior has never been demonstrated, and that to make 
such a claim for history is to distort and misunderstand its purpose.'° 
The social sciences too are misunderstood if we think of them as 
providing ready answers to our problems. Certainly, the classic 
concept of the disciplines does not allow for a democratic bias. 
Griffin would no doubt have smiled at the current disarray in the 
discipline of economics which makes it little suited to expository 
teaching. 

Nor could Griffin accept the long list of objectives to which Wesley 
and many others were addicted.'' He saw them as either useless and 
therefore harmless, or, to the extent that they are taken seriously— 
coercive and out of character with democracy—tantamount to what 
would be done in a totalitarian society. 

The gulf which separated Griffin from most of his peers in the 
social studies was further widened by his abhorrence for behavioralis- 
tic learning and teaching theories so readily accepted by many in his 
day. Griffin saw these as crowning the learning process with habits 


and fixed beliefs, a process wholly repugnant to a democracy.'” 


Implications of the Democratic Ideal 


Griffin grounded his theory solidly in the democratic ideal to which 
he gave unwavering commitment. He thought it an untenable position 
**to believe in democracy with certain reservations or, in due time or, 
as an ideal . . . impractical to act on.’’'? ‘‘The surest way to destroy 
democracy is to set forth a hierarchy of preferred values and habits, a 
collection of unquestionable beliefs, a set of orthodox attitudes, and a 
selection of things children ought to know or ought not to know.”’ 
‘‘Individuals are not lacking in America who are prepared to do 
precisely this thing, often in the name of democracy itself; fortunately 
at the moment they tend to cancel each other out. They disagree 
sharply with one another upon the appropriate specific content, . . . 
and each believes that to allow the other fellow to put his program into 
effect would be to contravene the democratic idea.’’'* Griffin might 
have said that those who would impose certain values and certain 
beliefs on children, even if they are school people and well meaning at 
that, miss the point of democracy all together. 
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Griffin was not unmindful that children, at an early age, get many 
of their beliefs and values, unthinkingly, from their family, from 
society and even from their teachers at school. He saw this as a natural 
and necessary process. But, he argued that in a democracy it is not the 
primary business of schools to continue this conditioning process 
indefinitely, as would indeed be done in an authoritarian society. 
Rather, the primary role of the school in a democracy is to help 
children to gain some distance from their society. It is to help children 
to gain the capacity for objectivity concerning the beliefs and in- 
stitutions otherwise imposed upon them by the status quo. It is to help 
them gain the capacity to participate in the continual reconstruction 
and improvement of society.'* 

Griffin recognized the strength of a democratic society in its 
capacity to grow, develop, change and improve with experience. The 
basic right of citizens in a democracy is to be full participants in that 
process. Participation implies the right to reflect on one’s own beliefs 
and those of others, the right to harbor doubt about beliefs, and full 
access to information whereby beliefs may be studied and validated. 
Education, if it is to serve the purposes of democracy should reflect 
these rights at every turn and should help citizens to build the skills 


and the kind of ordered knowledge required for the exercise of these 


rights.'° ‘‘Societies are democratic,’’ he said, ‘tin terms of one 


possible test, to the degree to which they refrain from setting limits 
upon the matter that may be thought about.’’!” 

The basic difference between democracy and dictatorship is that 
‘‘democracy permits the intellectualization of its own position’’'* 
while in a dictatorship expressions of doubt about fundamental be- 
liefs or rejection of approved values are socially unacceptable forms 
of behavior.'? In this vein he said, ‘‘the school has no business to 
indoctrinate a loyalty to any . . . system of economic organization; the 
task of the school is to make the student intelligent about his culture 
rather than to win his adherence to predetermined courses of 
action.’’”° So it turns out that the right to doubt as by citing con- 
tradictory facts used to support a belief or the inducement of perplex- 
ity as by citing conflicting beliefs, become important tools in 
teaching.*! 


Alan Griffin (1907-1964) 


Unique Function of Information in a Democracy 


Griffin saw information as taking on a special importance and a 
special role in a democracy. He distinguished between information 
which is immediately useful in carrying out a predetermined pattern 
of action, that is, knowledge in process, and information in the 
evidential sense, that is, information used as evidence to ground a 
belief. Much information of the pattern of action type is trivial in 
nature as, for instance, learning to answer “‘Jefferson’’ when asked 
‘‘Who purchased Louisiana?’ thus getting an A in the quiz or 
learning how to go to the nearest shopping center or how to mark a 
ballot. All information in a dictatorship is treated as ‘‘knowledge in 
process’? about which no doubts are allowed and which is im- 
mediately useful in carrying out some prescribed course of action. 
Most vocational education is of this nature. There is almost no cause 
to reflect about it. Some people would reduce all education to so- 
called practical things that may be learned and immediately applied in 
life. Some, even those professing democracy, would reduce the 
education of citizens to learning set ways of doing and believing. 
Griffin holds that this reductionism of education to learning in the 
**pattern of action mode,”’ while having some obvious usefulness in 
accomplishing minor and routine tasks, trivializes education and robs 
learning of any potential for developing citizens of substance, capa- 
ble of participating in deciding the important questions which face the 
society. Instead Griffin would place the overwhelming emphasis in 
education on information used as evidence to support or refute one’s 
beliefs. True knowledge is in knowing the grounds for holding to 
one’s beliefs. True education is the continuous modification and 
reformulation of one’s beliefs in the light of new information. In- 
formation in this evidential sense and the process by which it is 
obtained and used is a crucial element in a democracy. In contrary 
vein, limiting either the access to information or to opportunity to 
utilize it in reflecting on one’s beliefs is the sure sign of a dic- 
tatorship.”” 


Uses of History 


Griffin is quick to point out that if information is thought of as 
necessarily having immediate usefulness, history, almost alone 
among school subjects, is altogether useless. History comes close to 
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being utterly devoid of information which can be immediately used 
except in some trivial sense such as answering questions on a short 
answer test or in a quiz program.”* 

In his analysis of the possible uses of history, Griffin makes much 
of the crucial difference between knowing ‘‘to’’ and knowing 
‘‘that.’’ A parrot can be taught to reply ‘‘Jefferson’’ when asked 
‘*Who arranged the purchase of Louisiana?’’ The answer is im- 
mediately useful to the parrot who may be awarded with food or 
possibly an *‘A’’ on a history quiz. But only a thinking human being 
can know whether the assertion is indeed true or was it Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and only a thinking human being can reflect on the 
meaning of this knowledge. Griffin sees knowing ‘‘to’’ as the stuff 
dictatorships are made of while knowing ‘‘that’’ as the life blood of 
democracy.”* 

In like vein, the only intelligent response to bits and pieces of 
information from history is ‘‘so what.’’ History’s usefulness comes 
from the diligent pursuit of the ‘‘so whats’’ through reflection on 
them. Reflection is possible only if one identifies or is caused to 
identify his beliefs about the matter. Reflection progresses as one 
raises or has raised for him doubts about his beliefs. Reflection feeds 


on the search for information which either substantiates or repudiates 
one’s beliefs. Reflection culminates in better grounded or more 
dependable beliefs with a higher degree of certainty.”° 


Learning Theory in a Democracy 


Consistent with his position on the uses of information, Griffin was 
most critical of the easy acceptance by Wesley and most everyone 
else in the social studies field in that day of behavioralistic theories of 
learning as if there was no other way to learn. He accused the learning 
theorists of focusing on conditioning and habit formation for their 
own convenience because here was a field in which results could be 
controlled and measured.”° He decried the lack of attention on the 
part of education psychologists to reflection as a more human way of 
learning pointing out that all of the great advances of human society 
had come by way of reflection.”” He lauded the work of John Dewey 
(‘‘How We Think’’) and James Harvey Robinson (*‘The Mind in the 
Making’’ and ‘‘The Humanizing of Knowledge’’) as pointing the 
way to the development of a truly human theory of learning necessary 
to ademocracy.”* He believed that behaviorism plays directly into the 
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hands of dictatorship and flies just as directly into the face of democ- 
racy saying ‘‘in a democracy no educational system can place its 
major reliance upon learning as habit formation.’’*? He outlined in 
his dissertation and exemplified in his teaching methods what he saw 
as consistent with such a theory.*? 

At the risk of oversimplifying, I will review these methods here as 
follows: 

(1) Focus (call attention to) the study of any piece of information 
on the beliefs that students either already hold or are in the process of 
forming from the information. In Griffin’s words, ‘‘ Any statement by 
any student which appears to represent a conviction or an idea held 
(however tentatively) by that student must be largely welcomed and 
taken seriously by the teacher’ . . . “‘The central point is that 
whenever a student expresses a judgment, a belief, a conviction, an 
idea, an opinion, a hypothesis, something further ought to happen to 

(2) The introduction into the study of doubt or perplexity by 
citing contrary facts or conflicting beliefs. As Griffin said it, ‘*The 
irreducible elements of reflection . . . are two: a state of perplexity or 
doubt, and a search for facts which will reduce doubt or induce a new 
or modified belief in a degree sufficient to allow action to go 
forward.’’*? 

(3) The treatment of beliefs, as hypotheses, and the marshalling 
of data from the material at hand and other sources, including ex- 
periments, to justify or refute beliefs; the reformulation of beliefs into 
more certain beliefs. To quote Griffin, ‘*The high school teacher of 
history who is not directing his materials toward the present beliefs of 
his students, or at least toward certain hypotheses about the nature of 
these beliefs, is addressing the air or talking to himself; but if he is 
going to talk to himself anyway, the acme of futility is to run about 
madly gathering ‘data’ for its own sake.’’*? 

So far as I can ascertain, Griffin never entered the ‘‘disciplines”’ 
versus “‘problems’’ debate. Of course, he would have dismissed as 
useless, or even injurious, the uncritical exposition of school subjects 
based on disciplines, which Wesley’s definition, whatever its intent, 
fixed on the schools. Griffin saw usefulness in the study of history and 
the social sciences if focused on beliefs and studied reflectively. He 
also saw it as useful, even imperative, that ‘‘touchy’’ areas in our 
society be opened up for reflective study. He never urged, so far as I 
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know, that children be required to arrive at more than the most 
tentative solutions of such problems, but they should be led to explore 
the conflicting beliefs about matters of fact and matters of value, 
which create such problems in the first place. 

Some will say that Griffin’s failure to face squarely the problems of 
scope and sequence was a weakness of his work. Others will say this 
is the unfinished business of the field, that is, to bring all the social 
studies to focus reflectively on the formulation and reformulation of 
grounded beliefs, whether by the study of disciplines, or by the study 
of problems or by an appropriate combination of the two. 


Conclusion 


What would Griffin probably say about present directions in the 
social studies field, particularly its renewed interest in scope and 
sequence? | think he would have said that without a clear vision of 
purpose as embodied in the democratic ideal, the effort would be 
futile. Griffin would have said we need to avoid the false notion that 
once any subject matter has been covered in a textbook, course of 
study or the like, something useful has been learned. It is the beliefs 
people hold and the better grounding of these beliefs as reflective 
thought proceeds that are at the crux of the matter. We should 
continue in curriculum development to select that content which is 
richest in potential for reflection and belief building. Only from this 
perspective can the development of scope and sequence in the social 
studies be useful to the furtherance of democratic citizenship. 
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In his whimsical autobiography, Too Short the Days (1966), which 
was described by the author as *‘92 percent factual and true,’’ Edgar 
Bruce Wesley had this to say: 


On several occasions Will Clay and I practiced public speaking 
before the chickens. In Mammy’s chicken house the roosts rose in 
regular ascending rows. It was easy to stand before the assembled fowls 
and secure their reactions by making a political speech, reciting poetry, 
or preaching a sermon. 

Since the roosts were rather fully occupied, we could quickly secure 
a group response, for the expressed feelings of the articulate ones 
spread rapidly to the whole audience. After arousing them to clamorous 
outbursts we sometimes lulled them into relative quietness with soft, 
low tones, but we measured our effectiveness by the extent of the noise 
and disturbance which we provoked. ! 


The puckish humor contained in this and several other passages in 
this short book is vintage Wesley. He was a superb raconteur and 
conversationalist. Those who wish to capture, or re-capture post- 
humously, the flavor of Wesley as a humane person, can do no better 
than peruse his autobiography with its numerous references to life in 
his hometown of Bethelridge, Kentucky. 

As for Wesley, the professional person, he may be viewed from 
various perspectives. In a doctoral dissertation focusing on Wesley’s 
role in social studies education George Heiss summarized his three 
major contributions as (1) bridging the gap between academicians 
and educators; (2) developing a systematic teaching program in social 
studies education; and (3) building professional organizations.* 


Edgar Bruce Wesley (1891-1980) 


Wilbur F. Murra, the first full-time Executive Secretary of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, has identified Wesley as ‘‘a 
prime mover’’ in three innovative contributions to the NCSS that 
“*have endured to the present’’: 


1. Initiating the independent annual meeting. Prior to January 1, 
1935, when Wesley became President of the NCSS, the only meetings 
of the Council were those held in conjunction with other organizations. 
Wesley organized the first independent meeting, which was held in 
New York City during Thanksgiving week in 1935. 

2. Establishing SOCIAL EDUCATION (January 1937). Wesley’s 
unique contribution was crucially important, because it resulted in 
providing the funding that was absolutely necessary for the new ven- 
ture. It was his idea that the American Historical Association should 
retain $40,000 in unexpended funds from the foundation grant that had 
financed the Commission on the Social Studies (1929-36) and earmark 
this amount to subsidize a new official journal for the NCSS. It took 
some doing to convince the foundation and the AHA that this should be 
done, but it was done; and was done largely as a result of Edgar 
Wesley’s adroit diplomacy combined with his ‘‘connections’’ and 
established standing within the AHA hierarchy. 

3. Establishing a headquarters office for the NCSS (June 1940). For 
the first nineteen years of its existence (1921-40), the National Coun- 
cil’s business office was a desk in the office of whatever professor 
happened to be serving at the time as the secretary-treasurer. At the 
annual meeting in Kansas City in November 1939, it was decided to 
establish a permanent headquarters in Washington with a paid Execu- 
tive Secretary. The two men who did most to bring this about were 
Howard Wilson and Edgar Wesley. It was not a coincidence that the 
first Executive Secretary was a Wesley protege.* 


Wesley has been aptly described as a ‘‘late starter’’ in academia. 
His undergraduate work was taken at Baldwin-Wallace College, 
where he earned his B.A. in 1914 majoring in modern languages. For 
seven years he taught English in high schools in Ohio and Missouri. 
Then came seven years of teaching history, civics, and sociology at 
University City High School, a suburb of St. Louis. During this time 
he also earned a master’s degree in English and a doctorate in 
American history from Washington University. It was not until 1931, 
at the age of 39, that he accepted a position as a college teacher at the 
University of Minnesota. It was while at Minnesota that he wrote his 
influential and widely used college textbook, Teaching the Social 
Studies (1937).* 
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The remainder of this paper deals with (1) the impact of that 
publication, especially in its definition of the social studies, (2) 
Wesley’s conception of the role of history in social studies teaching, 
and (3) his contributions to world affairs education. 


Defining the Social Studies 


If I were to introduce, at this point, a reference to Hammurabi’s 
Code, you will probably scan your memory bank and very likely 
come up with the phrase, *‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.”’ 
And you wouldn’t be altogether wrong. You can recall either having 
learned it in a social studies class—perhaps world or ancient his- 
tory—or you may have come across it later in college, or while doing 
a crossword puzzle, or who knows where. But you wouldn’t be 
altogether right either in making this facile, one-to-one, stimulus- 
response kind of connection. 

Now let me give you the full context within which those simple and 
well known words occur in that pioneering legal code handed down 
by the Babylonian Emperor Hammurabi (circa 1800 BC). For your 
information I should point out that the full text of the Code consists of 


282 sub-sections, each ranging from a sentence to a brief paragraph in 
length. The relevant passages for our use are contained in sections 
numbered 196 through 201 and their translation reads: 


#196 Ifa gentleman destroy the eye of another gentleman, they shall 
destroy his eye. 

#197 Ifa gentleman break a gentleman’s bone, they shall break his 
bone. 

#198 If one destroy the eye of a freeman or break the bone of a 
freeman, he shall pay one mana of silver. 

#199 If one destroy the eye of a man’s slave, he shall pay one half his 
(the slave’s) price. 

#200 If aman knock out a tooth of a man of his own rank, they shall 
knock out his tooth. 

#201 If one knock out a tooth of a freeman, he shall pay one-third 
mana of silver.* 


For those of you who may not have had the occasion to subject that 
phrase ‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth”’ to critical historical 
examination | think you will agree with me that it takes on an 
appreciably different connotation when read within the full context of 
Hammurabi’s Code. The concept of social class is decidedly present 
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in the full quotation whereas the abbreviated excerpt strongly implies 
absolutely equal treatment among all offenders. Even a minimum 
knowledge of sociology enables one to infer that social classes did 
exist in Hammurabi’s time. The fact that social classes did exist 
suggests a wide range of implications and inferences about the nature 
of that society, and these ramifications go far beyond the kind of 
absolute equality that the phrase ‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth’’ implies. 

Now what does all of this stuff about Hammurabi’s Code have to do 
with Edgar Bruce Wesley and his contributions to the foundations of 
the social studies? For those of you who are tempted to respond 
flippantly, ‘Well, they both must have lived during the same period 
in history,’’ I shall, in true programmed learning fashion, dutifully 
instruct you to go back, re-read the question, and select another 
answer. And the preferred response goes something like this: A brief 
quotation, taken out of context in the writings of both of them, has 
resulted in widespread and significant misinterpretation of the contri- 
butions of both. The comparable quotation attributed to Wesley is his 
succinct definition of the social studies which reads, ‘‘The social 
studies are the social sciences simplified for pedagogical purposes. ’’® 
I know of no other quotation in the social studies literature that is more 
misused, misinterpreted and misunderstood. Starting from this sim- 
plistic definition, many social studies educators have attributed the 
following positions to Wesley: 

1. That social studies equals social science. 

2. That the disciplines of the social sciences ought to be the bases 

of the social studies curriculum. 

3. That subject matter is more important than method. 

4. That problem solving, inquiry and discovery are of little or no 

value in social studies instruction. 

5. That learning takes place according to the principles of be- 

haviorism. 

All of the above attributions are categorically wrong. Let me deal 
with each of the above five statements in order, paying particular 
attention to the first—which is an even more abbreviated version of 
Wesley’s simplified definition. In order to put Wesley’s definition in 
its fuller context, I shall have to quote even more extensively from 
him than I did from Hammurabi. In the first chapter of the first edition 
of Teaching the Social Studies, he traces the genesis of both the social 
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sciences and the social studies to a common concern—they both 
**deal with human relationships. . . . 

‘*The materials of the social sciences may or may not be suitable 
for instructional purposes at the college level; they are less likely to be 
useful at high school or elementary level. The social sciences are the 
storehouses of knowledge, the sources of scientific social knowl- 
edge, so far as such information exists. . . . 

‘‘In contrast with the social sciences, the social studies are de- 
signed primarily for instructional purposes. They are those portions 
or aspects of the social sciences that have been selected and adapted 
for use in the school or in other instructional situations. . . . The social 
studies are the social sciences simplified for pedagogical purposes.’”’ 

Although I have not quoted all of the material leading up to that one 
line definition on page 4 of his first edition, I think it is evident that 
Wesley never equates social studies with social sciences. One earlier 
reason for this misperception may have been the fact that the third 
chapter of his first edition is entitled ‘‘Methods in the Social Sci- 
ences.’’ The casual reader may conceivably conclude that Wesley 
is here using ‘‘methods’’ synonomously with ‘‘pedagogical 
approaches’’ or ‘‘methods of instruction.’’ He does not. He clearly 
distinguishes between the method of the social scientist and the 
method of the social studies teacher. Teachers need to be knowledg- 
able about social science methods because, he argues, such knowl- 
edge will enable them to be better teachers. ‘*He who has no apprecia- 
tion of how the social scientist secures his results is forced to accept 
them on authority; he thus loses his right to skepticism, and as a 
teacher he becomes a mere dispenser of accepted pronounce- 
ments. . . . If one accepts the principle that doing is the most effective 
means of learning, he will agree that one who writes history, handles 
economic data, or conducts a sociological survey thereby learns the 
materials most vividly and thoroughly. . . . By learning how the social 
scientist works, the social studies teacher secures an understanding of 
how social knowledge grows, how social theory evolves, and how 
human values are ascertained.’”* 

But the lingering misinterpretation continued. When I was asked to 
collaborate with Wesley on the fourth edition of the methods book, I 
attempted to clarify our definition of the social studies. However, it 
became obvious to me—from reading various papers on social stud- 
ies teaching, from speeches heard at national and local meetings of 
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social studies teachers, and from informal conversations with pro- 
fessional colleagues—that as long as the one-sentence definition 
remained in print, it would be subject to misinterpretation. So, with 
reluctance and some trepidation, I approached Wesley while I was 
working on the revision for the sixth edition. When I relayed to him 
the feedback I was receiving on the definition and the need for a 
rewording, I shall never forget the genuine sense of puzzlement that 
crept over his face. With a faraway look of quiet dismay and resigna- 
tion he asked, ‘‘Don’t they ever read what I say both before and after 
that sentence?’’ We then agreed that the definition which appears in 
the sixth edition should be looked upon as a reformulation of the 
original, not a redefinition. The full context within which it occurs 
remains essentially the same. The definition reads as follows: ‘*The 
social studies include those substantive portions of human behavior 
as well as those procedural modes of inquiry that have been selected 
and adapted for use in schools or other instructional situations.’’? 

Further evidence that Wesley does not equate social studies with 
social science is contained in his treatment of the bases of social 
studies curriculum construction. Rather than placing the social sci- 
ence disciplines as the foundations for the curriculum, he begins with 
the need for an analysis of contemporary society as the initial step. 
From this base he proceeds to describe the other major steps in the 
derivation of the curriculum: identification of objectives (both socie- 
tal and educational); selection, organization and sequencing of con- 
tent (including materials from the disciplines); utilization of teaching 
methods; and evaluation. But throughout the entire process he 
stresses that the subject matter of the social sciences should be used in 
much the same way that a carpenter uses building materials and tools. 
They are functional. They have utility. But they do not constitute the 
total structure of the curriculum. 

Wesley’s relegation of the social sciences to a supporting role in 
curriculum construction is also consistent with his views that social 
scientists should not be the primary architects for designing the 
curriculum. In criticizing past efforts of social scientists in curricu- 
lum construction Wesley writes, ‘‘Proceeding on the assumption that 
the school program should faithfully reflect the systematically orga- 
nized bodies of knowledge from which the contents are drawn, the 
social scientists merely did what everyone assumed they should do. 
As soon, however, as education became critical and somewhat objec- 
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tive, the educators began to regard the domination of the social 
studies curriculum by the social scientists as undesirable. It appeared 
that the social scientists were too conscious of the ultimate standard of 
scholarship, and were too little inclined to respect the immaturity of 
the pupils. They tended to emphasize the content and to minimize 
method and the learning process. . . . There seems no doubt as to the 
essential validity of these criticisms, and the pronouncements of the 
recent Commission on the Social Studies concerning methods, tests, 
and curriculum construction demonstrate that the major counts 
against the social scientists as curriculum makers are still true.’’!° 

As the above remarks about social scientists suggest, Wesley never 
fell into a trap of ascribing to subject matter a more important role 
than that ascribed to method. Here again he took a position that was 
different from that of the Commission on the Social Studies which 
declared, *‘Faith in method, divorced from knowledge, thought, and 
purpose has long been the besetting sin of pedagogy in the United 
States.’’'' A few years after the appearance of the Commission 
reports Wesley was to identify his own version of the ‘‘besetting sin 
of pedagogy’’—and it was not methods. '* His position essentially 
was that the endless debates on the relative merits of subject matter 
versus method ‘‘are rather pointless. . . . Method cannot function 
unless it functions through something, but neither can it function 
unless it functions through someone and for someone. . . . Method is 
an entity, and emphasis upon its inevitable association with content is 
generally and unfortunately designed, not to clarify, but to belittle 
and minimize its sphere.’’!* 

Let me now turn to the contention that, according to Wesley’s 
definition of the social studies, the role of problem solving is either 
ignored or greatly diminished. Here again I quote from his first 
edition—and remember that this appeared in 1937: 

**The successful teaching of current controversial topics, such as 
evolution, sex information, socialism, and pacifism, requires a judi- 
cious compound of scholarship, common sense, tact, courage, cau- 
tion and pedagogical skill. The attempt to teach such issues suc- 
cessfully is worthy of great attention for to a considerable extent they 
are the only materials that deserve the highest quality of pedagogical 
effort. So the answer to the question ‘Should teachers deal with 
controversial issues?’ is that they should, after performing their 
routine obligations, deal with nothing else. . . . Thus the teacher who 
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can skillfully and judiciously assist the students to reach intelligent 
attitudes and decisions on controversial issues is performing not only 
an educative but a social function of the greatest significance.’’'* 

The rationale expressed in the above quotation appears in all 
subsequent editions of his textbook even though the chapter heading 
terminology under which it is subsumed changes from ‘‘Utilizing 
Current Events’’ in the 1930s to ‘‘Problems: Methodological and 
Normative’ in the 1970s.'° 

Attributions to Wesley of a preference for a behavioristic or simple 
stimulus-response conception of learning are especially difficult to 
comprehend because nowhere in his methods books nor in other 
writings does he support such a conception. He frequently expressed 
skepticism about the relevance of psychological research for much of 
education. He was eclectic in his views of learning theory: ‘*Theo- 
ries, definitions, and interpretations of learning have some values for 
the teacher. Dozens of such explanations have been advanced and 
nearly all of them have some validity and some value. It is therefore 
unfortunate when any one theory becomes so predominant that it 
obscures the possible contributions of other theories.’’'® 

An equally puzzling corollary attribution to Wesley is the assertion 
that his conception of learning supports an ethic that is somehow or 
other less than democractic. Again, his writings do not support such 
an attribution. In the second edition of his methods book, he made 
very explicit his commitment to democracy in a new chapter entitled 
**Democratic Teaching and Learning.’’ His words were supported by 
actions. In the late 1930s he was an organizer of one of the last 
conferences of the Progressive Education Association which was 
succeeded by the American Educational Fellowship.'’ After the 
Second World War, he was very active in the political campaign of 
Henry Wallace, the presidential candidate for the Progressive Party in 
1948. And in the 1960s he was one of the first to speak and write in 
opposition to our involvement in the ‘‘unconstitutional’’ war in 
Vietnam. 


The Role of History 


A second major contribution of Wesley to the social studies—one 
which has also aroused considerable controversy—has to do with the 
role of history in the social studies curriculum. Remember that here is 
a person who was a long time member of the American Historical 
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Association; occasionally taught courses in the history department at 
the University of Minnesota; shared an office with August C. Krey, 
noted medieval historian and later chairman of the history department 
of Minnesota; was Director of the Study on American History in 
Schools and Colleges jointly conducted by the American Historical 
Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and the 
National Council for the Social Studies; and was editor of the in- 
fluential Report of that study group. Furthermore, if you were to read 
carefully the earlier editions of his textbook, you would find scores of 
references to historical events, dates and persons used to illustrate 
various aspects of social studies teaching. One could easily and 
understandably conclude from all this that here was a real dyed-in- 
the-wool historian who believed in the supremacy of history in the 
school curriculum and, by God, none of this dilution with softer 
subject matter thereby reducing the purity of the discipline. 

But wait. How do you reconcile that image with the following 
quotation which appears in his second edition and is repeated almost 
verbatim in all four subsequent editions: *‘[The] distinction between 
history and the contemporary social sciences is of the greatest signifi- 
cance in organizing and teaching the social studies. In fact, it’s 
probably no exaggeration to say that the inability of history alone to 
explain the contemporary world was the basic cause for the emer- 
gence of the social studies field with its broadened content and current 
applicability. And whoever fails to see that the social studies con- 
stitutes a field rather than a mere collection of subjects has failed to 
grasp the significance of the evolution of the social studies.’’!® 

This quotation and much of his later writing are not intended to 
denigrate history per se but are intended to place history in its proper 
role vis a vis the other social sciences. On many other occasions, in 
both his writing and speaking, he refers to the historian as ‘‘the 
Recording Secretary for society as a whole and particularly for the 
active social scientists.’’ Of course this is not the kind of statement 
that endeared him to his fellow historians. I recall his once relating a 
brief verbal encounter he had with Charles Beard in which Beard took 
exception to this kind of remark by Wesley as well as other critical 
comments that Wesley made of the famous sixteen-volume report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies. Parenthetically, to set the 
historical record straight, that report still is frequently and erroneous- 
ly referred to as ‘‘the Beard report.’’ In fact, the chairman of the 
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Commission was A. C. Krey, and although Beard authored two of the 
sixteen volumes, he was not even a member of the smaller working 
committee which directed most of the activities of the commission. 

Wesley’s position on the place of history in the school curriculum 
was further refined in two articles which he wrote in the 1960s. The 
first one, unpublished, contains a blistering criticism of most history 
courses as they are currently taught. It advocates the teaching of 
history by means of a problems approach and ‘‘forecasts the diminu- 
tion if not the disappearance of courses in the content of history.’’ The 
tone of the article is reflected in the following excerpt: 


Thus we see that history is not a simple, unadorned tale, no McGuf- 
fey formula for national greatness, no easy story on which psycholo- 
gists, historians, parents, teachers, and pupils can agree. Being a mass 
of materials and documents that require infinite reworking it really is 
not very well adapted to children. Since popular demands, prevailing 
tradition, and extant laws require that a simple, condensed, abstract, 
and sketchy precis be prepared for the schools, the historians and 
educators have done their best to bridge the yawning gap between the 
complexities of history and the multiplicities of our moral and civic 
needs. In fact, publishers have done remarkably well. Indeed, some of 
the charmingly and tastefully illustrated books almost convince one 
temporarily that there should be a course in history.'® 


The second article, published in the Phi Delta Kappan, in- 
corporated much of the essence of the earlier unpublished version. It 
appeared under the iconoclastic title, ‘‘Let’s Abolish History 
Courses.’’”? How’s that for laying it on the line? With a mixture of 
feigned anger and impish glee he once told me that an editor to whom 
he originally submitted the article was reluctant to touch it with a 
ten-foot pole under that title and suggested instead the more innoc- 
uous title, “‘History: Courses or Sources?’’ When it appeared under 
the original title, Wesley confided that he was almost drummed out of 
the profession by his fellow historians. 

The point of both of these articles on the role of history was simple: 
history should be used, not taught. Who would think of teaching a 
course on the dictionary, for example, or the encyclopedia? Yet these 
are extremely valuable sources of information for the learner. We 
greatly reduce the effectiveness of history as well as violate almost all 
laws of learning when we try to force feed this almost undigestible 
potpourri to reluctant eaters. 
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World Affairs Education 


The third area in which Wesley has made a significant contribution 
to the foundations of the social studies is that of world affairs educa- 
tion. His work here was not only pioneering and widespread but can 
be looked upon as a forerunner to the recently emerged efforts in 
global education. I am referring particularly to the Program of In- 
formation on World Affairs which he initiated with the Minneapolis 
Star newspaper in 1947 and which continued with modification into 
the 1970s. It was a program that was grand in design, extensive in 
operation, and pedagogically effective in its infusion into the school 
curricula. 

This program consisted of a series of approximately 26 topics on 
contemporary world issues selected by an advisory group of social 
scientists, journalists and teachers prior to each school year. Outlines 
of these topics with appropriate supplementary readings were con- 
tained in a Teacher’ s Guide available for a very nominal charge from 
the Minneapolis Star to any person requesting them. The major 
impact of the program was on the schools in the general circulation 
areas of the Star and the Des Moines Register and Tribune, both 
papers being owned by the Cowles publishing family. At the height of 
this program it was being used in thousands of Upper Midwest 
schools and by tens of thousands of students. I can personally attest to 
its widespread influence because I was not only teaching at the 
secondary school level in that area when it was initiated but also was 
asked to be a judge at a gathering of over one thousand high school 
students who had participated in the program and were attending a 
kind of grand academic super bowl and quiz. The winner was 
awarded an expense-free around the world trip, and numerous other 
students and teachers were awarded lesser prizes. I don’t think it is an 
exaggeration to say that this program, with its weekly in-depth 
background articles and weekly quizzes, was a powerful factor in 
dispelling to a considerable extent the deep-seated historical isola- 
tionism traditionally associated with the midwest populace. 

The rationale for the Program of Information on World Affairs 
reflected Wesley’s abiding curriculum principle that the social stud- 
ies taught in the schools take cognizance of, and be relevant to, the 
contemporary, on-going society. In deference to this principle, he 
would frequently refer to that educational classic, The Saber-Tooth 
Curriculum (1939),*! written by his friend and professional col- 
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league, Harold Benjamin. In that delightful allegorical tale, Harold 
Benjamin refers scornfully to an archaic curriculum that once ade- 
quately served the needs of a hypothetical paleolithic tribe but which 
became obsolete after an ensuing ice age. Wesley constantly re- 
minded his students that we should never let such pedagogical stagna- 
tion creep into the current social studies curriculum. 

All three of Wesley’s contributions—his definition of the social 
studies, his view of the role of history in the schools, and his efforts to 
promote an understanding of our interdependent world society—plus 
numerous other professional statements and actions on his part are 
conclusive evidence of his lifelong efforts to have the social studies 
address itself to contemporary society. 
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Both Harold and Earle Rugg made significant and long lasting 
contributions to the field of social studies and many of their ideas 
would still be useful to social education today if they were more fully 
recognized and applied. The brothers, after initially working quite 
closely together, took different directions and made their most lasting 
contributions in two different areas—Harold in social studies curricu- 
lum and Earle in teacher education in social studies. 

Following Harold’s doctoral work at the University of Illinois 
where he worked under William Bagley, Rugg joined the faculty of 
the University of Chicago School of Education. Earle at that time was 
teaching in Oak Park, Illinois, not far from the University, following 
his undergraduate work at the University of Illinois. Earle was in- 
strumental in focusing Harold’s interest on social studies and on what 
later became the Social Science Pamphlets. 

In a tape made in 1966, Earle notes that he first got Harold 
interested in social studies when the two of them were having an 
educational discussion in Earle’s apartment in Oak Park. Earle at that 
time was active with history teachers and teachers of history like 
Rolla Tryon in the Northeastern IIlinois Social Science Round Table. 

When Harold left Chicago to join the Teachers College faculty, he 
persuaded Earle to come to Teachers College, rather than the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to study for his Ph.D. While at Columbia Earle, with 
Harold’s help and interest, joined with J. Montgomery Gambrill, Roy 
W. Hatch and Daniel Knowlton to form the National Council for the 
Social Studies in 1920. 

The attempt was successful but Earle claimed that almost from the 
Start, ‘‘the eastern social studies boys froze us out, Albert McKinley 
(of Historical Outlook), Edgar Dawson and others.’’! 

It was also around this time that Harold put together a team to shape 
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a social studies curriculum that would reflect a social reconstruction- 
ist view of society and its problems. After a false start, Harold 
reformulated his group in 1921 and they began the task of producing 
the first national social studies curriculum. Originally conceived for 
fifth and sixth graders, it was recast, after some initial testing, for 
seventh and eighth graders in a junior high school setting. A key part 
of the recast team (which stayed together in various forms for over 
five years) was Earle Rugg. 

The team sought to produce *‘teacher-proof”’ social studies materi- 
als that could circumvent the weakness of many instructors. With that 
in mind Harold, with Earle’s help, compiled over a thousand pages 
dealing with contemporary problems all written for junior high school 
children. 

Harold Rugg used this work and that of the Joint Committee of 
1916 to give him a new perspective on curriculum planning. His 
articles on the reconstruction of the socia! studies curriculum which 
appeared in Elementary School Journal and Historical Outlook in 
1921 were influential in furthering the “‘scientific’’ notion of the 
curriculum design. By this Rugg meant that there should be a design 
to curriculum, something that had rarely occurred. Rugg’s engineer- 
ing background gave him the fundamental training to see the advan- 
tages of a ‘‘master plan’’ to curriculum design. This design for 
scientific planning in curriculum design brought him to question 
sharply committee procedures in determining curricular content, 
especially in social studies. He felt that America and its social forces 
had to be studied in total, and the entire school curriculum had to be 
totally redesigned to reflect that study. 

Harold edited Part II of the 22nd NSSE Yearbook on the Social 
Studies, the only NSSE Yearbook on the subject until 1981. One 
chapter of that yearbook described the social science course and 
materials being developed and implemented by the Ruggs. The 
chapter was a joint effort of Harold, Earle and Emma Schweppe, a 
teacher at Lincoln School, Teachers College. 

In these articles and Yearbook chapters, the Ruggs asked a series of 
rhetorical questions that, when answered ‘‘correctly’’ led inevitably 
to the embracing of a social reconstructionist point of view. These 
questions included the following:* 


1) Does the present curriculum treat adequately the pressing in- 
dustrial, social and political problems of the day? 
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2) Are problems of government adequately treated by histories and 
civic books which pay chief attention to political affairs? 

3) Do the new school histories pay more attention to industrial and 
social matters than the older ones did? 

4) Do social science textbooks furnish background rich enough for 
constructive interpretation? 

5) Are social science materials so organized as to give thorough 
practice in deliberation? 

6) Does the present division of social science materials into separate 
subjects aid or hamper the teacher and the pupil? 

7) What dominates our social science instruction: Reading about life 
or participation in life activities? 


It should be noted that Rugg already knew many of these answers 
from previous studies that he had conducted, starting in 1916. In that 
year, he and his advisor at Illinois (and later Earle’s at Teachers 
College), William Chandler Bagley, published a monograph, The 
Content of American History as Taught in the Seventh and Eighth 
Grades.* In this work Bagley and Rugg were concerned with what 
should be ‘‘part of the culture common to all of the people.’’* This 
common cultural concern carried in Rugg’s social science pamphlets 
and his later interests in international education and educational 
philosophy. 

The continual reexamination of social studies and American social 
problems led to a number of dissertations by Rugg team members, 
including Earle Rugg’s Curriculum Studies in the Social Sciences and 
Citizenship and other studies on map location, generalizations in the 
social studies and children’s understanding of political cartoons. 

Other Rugg team members included Helen Lynd of Middletown 
fame, Chester Mathews, Hyman Meltzer, and Laurence Shaffer. 
Meltzer did a study of the nature and development of children’s social 
concepts. He tested students who had used the Rugg materials and 
compared the results to tests of students who had not used them in 
terms of the ‘‘cue concepts of contemporary life.’’> The cue social 
concepts were those decided upon by the Rugg team. Similar study 
techniques were used by C. O. Mathews (1926)° and Laurence 
Shaffer (1930)’ to find out what understanding children had of 
political cartoons (Shaffer) and other ‘‘nonconceptual’’ materials 
(Mathews) such as episodes, descriptions, newspaper articles, 
graphs, time lines, and maps. John Hockett’s dissertation (1927) 
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was a vital key in Rugg’s structure of determining materials. Rugg’s 
team used selected critical books of social analysts as well as the 
editorials of five liberal social magazines to determine the list of 
major social problems. Neal Billings’s research (1929)? as part of the 
Rugg team resulted in 888 social studies generalizations that were 
broken up into 69 groups and were to be utilized by the team in the 
writing of the materials. 

Harold worked on the Social Science Pamphlets for almost twenty 
years, writing and revising them. At one point they were used by over 
five million school children across the nation. 

Rugg was the first to write, mass produce, market and revise a 
curriculum series on a nationwide basis in the social studies. In 
addition, they were the first national materials written exclusively for 
junior high schools, a recent phenomenon at the time the Rugg team 
began in 1921. 

The series was incredibly successful, going through three editions 
written and produced by Rugg and his team between 1921 and 1926. 
At that time Rugg sold publication rights to Ginn and Company with 
the understanding that he would expand the junior high materials 
upward to twelfth grade and downward to third grade. The downward 
extension was done but the high school texts were never written 
because of the controversy that arose over Rugg and his materials 
discussed below. This did not occur until the 1940’s and by that time 
at least five million school children had used the Rugg materials 
during the 1920’s and 1930's. 

Harold Rugg was one of the first educators to advocate and perfect 
the total integration of the social sciences into the social studies and 
was the first to emphasize the distinction properly. Rugg ‘‘abolished 
the artificial divisions existing between history, geography, civics, 
economics and sociology and grouped the material under one natural 
heading—social studies—designed to help the student to understand 
and deal intelligently with the problems of contemporary life.’’!° 

Rugg’s insistence on the use of social studies and the new advocacy — 
of the term by other educators was a key issue in disputes that later 
arose over the Rugg textbook series. Edgar Wesley observed that 


I would say he was the great integrator in the field of education, 
particularly in the social studies. Others used the term before but they 
didn’t really understand it. Rugg was the first to really grasp the 
meaning of social studies.'! 
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By that Wesley referred to the broad conception that Rugg had of 
social studies. *‘Not only the social sciences but English. The physi- 
cal and biological sciences, even mathematics, would be restructured 
under the broad umbrella of social studies.’’'* That distrust of the 
term, in reference to history, did arouse, and still arouses, the wrath 
of fundamentalist groups around the country. Considering the attacks 
social studies has been under lately it might seem expeditious to be 
more informed of the largest nationwide social studies textbook 
controversy the field has seen—that which forced the Rugg/Ginn 
social studies textbooks from the market before their time. 

Rugg’s pleas for the teaching of controversial issues in the school 
finally made him the focus of a curriculum and textbook dispute that 
involved hundreds of school systems across the country. Rugg knew 
that his advocacy of controversial issues (and his textbooks that 
provided those issues) would arouse enmity in many circles. He was 
prepared to fight, however, for what he considered to be one of the 
most important questions that the school and society must face. 

Bertie C. Forbes of Forbes Magazine decided that he would put the 
Rugg books out of the Englewood (New Jersey) schools and after 
that, he would remove Rugg’s influence from all American schools. 
The ‘‘case’’ lasted from late 1939 to late 1940, over a year, and in that 
period other districts were ‘‘inspired’’ to take up the fight against the 
un-Americanism of Rugg. 

Rugg asserted that in 1937—1938, attempts were made to quietly 
push his books out of the Englewood schools. These failed and 
following B. C. Forbes’ appointment to the Englewood Board of 
Education in the spring of 1939, he began a public campaign to rid the 
community of the Rugg texts. Through the Hearst Papers (Forbes was 
a Hearst editor) and through his own Forbes Magazine, Forbes 
demanded that Rugg’s ‘‘insidious and nefarious texts be removed and 
that the glorification of Russian ideals cease.’’!* 

With the increase of publicity, a few other men emerged as hard- 
ened enemies of Rugg and free thought in the public schools of 
America. These men were A. T. Falk, of the Advertising Federation; 
A. G. Rudd, of Garden City, Long Island, New York, a business 
executive active in the American Legion; Merwin K. Hart of Utica, 
New York, executive of his personally organized New York State 
Economic Council; E. H. West, a business executive from Haworth, 
New Jersey also active in the American Legion; and Major General 
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Amos Fries of Washington, DC, a retired United States Army man, 
who edited Friends of the Public Schools, a periodic bulletin which 
attacked many school practices. Some of these men emerged publicly 
during later controversies. During the disputes in Englewood, all 
began formulating plans to rid the country of Rugg’s views and 
materials. 

By October 1939, the Rugg books were the talk of the town of 
Englewood. On November 20, an open meeting of the Englewood 
PTA was held where Rugg was invited to explain his ideas before the 
citizenry of Englewood and surrounding communities. Rugg spoke 
before three or four hundred people. Rugg, in his captivating manner, 
spoke candidly to the populace. Forbes stayed away from the meeting 
although it was well publicized. West, however, came over from 
Haworth representing his American Legion Post and Rugg called the 
meeting “‘harsh’’ because of this. The New York Times reported that 
West’s charges and accusatory tone were roundly booed by those in 
attendance as most citizens defended Rugg.'* 

In December, petitions were circulated demanding that no change 
be made in the social science textbooks of the city’s schools without a 
full inquiry by the Board of Education. Forbes continued his bombast 
through early 1940, but he now had an avowed opponent on the 
board, Mrs. G. Kingsley Noble. (The Board of Education, however, 
kept deferring decision on the issue until June 11.) During that period 
of deferral, Merwin Hart’s group stepped up their attacks on the Rugg 
books in other towns. After Hart’s New York State Economic Coun- 
cil declared that the text, /ntroduction to Problems of American 
Culture was subversive, the town of Binghamton, New York ousted 
the books from the schools (this was a minor triumph for Hart since 
the books were not used in the classroom; they were merely on the 
library shelves). 

In April 1940, Augustin Rudd wrote an article that attempted to 
blame Rugg for the growth of Communism in America. Rudd said 
that the historical ignorance of our youth ‘“‘has come about through 
the widespread teaching of ‘social science,’ an omnibus course prac- 
tically supplanting specific study of history, geography and United 
States Government.’’!> 

Rudd then went on to portray The Great Technology as the ‘‘blue- 
print’’ for the social studies series and quotes extensively from the 
book (totally out of context). Rudd asserted that ‘‘in the entire chapter 
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(in Our Country and Our People) there is not a single laudatory 
comment on the Constitution,’’'® which is a totally false statement. 
Rugg’s infatuation with design and planning was seen by Major Rudd 
as a clever disguise for state socialism! Rudd then attempted to appear 
magnanimous by declaring that ‘‘the entire texts of these books are 
not of the nature described.’’'’? He continued, however, to accuse 
Rugg of using “‘half truths, partisan references, and an amazing 
liberty with historical facts, the net effect of which is to undermine the 
faith of children in the American way of life. The consistently 
recurring theme is an effort to sell the child the collectivist theory of 
society.’’'* Rudd used ‘‘scare’’ tactics to close his article asserting 
that Rugg’s socialist doctrine was steadily progressing, capturing one 
educational citadel and teachers’ organization after another! 

That summer, 1940, more communities brought up the question of 
the Rugg texts. Most of the school districts were in New York state 
and its environs, but due to the efforts of the editor of the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, Verne Marshall, that lowa city banned the Rugg 
books from the junior high curriculum. 

At least two other districts banned the Rugg books during the 
summer of 1940, Mountain Lakes, New Jersey and Wayne Town- 
ship, New Jersey. In Wayne, the Board, while making no charge that 
the books were Communistic or anti-American, did hold that they 
were un-American and sought ‘‘to create class and racial prejudice.”’ 
The books had been used in the school district for eight years with no 
apparent dissatisfaction but the ‘‘snowball’’ effect caused the Board 
to oust them by a five to one vote. 

Most of the ousters, reported in the papers, neglected to report the 
protracted struggle that resulted in the ban. The case of Englewood is 
a prime example of such struggles. 

In September of 1940, the most damning article to date on the Rugg 
books appeared in the American Legion Magazine. Called ‘Treason 
in the Textbooks’’ by O. (Orland) K. Armstrong,'® it indicted not 
only Rugg but Counts, Beard, The Social Frontier and even the 
concept of democracy. Rugg and the social studies were the most 
criticized. Armstrong said that Rugg and other courses, ‘‘form a 
complete pattern of propaganda for a change in our political, econom- 
ic and social order.’’*” The Social Frontier, he asserted, was the 
mouthpiece of the Fifth Column. Rugg’s social studies materials 
were quoted heavily out of context. Armstrong decried Rugg’s em- 
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phasis on the ‘‘classness’’ of the Constitution, the American Revolu- 
tion and history. Armstrong denied history in questioning Rugg’s 
observation of Chief Justice Marshall’s assumption of power in 
Marbury v. Madison. Armstrong concluded that Rugg 1) was plotting 
the overthrow of the United States and the redistribution of wealth; 2) 
ruled out private profit; 3) was threatening all merchants and 4) was 
Godless! To make sure his advice was followed, Armstrong listed the 
books that ‘‘real Americans’’ should get off their school’s shelves. 
Eleven of Rugg’s textbooks were included. 

In the same month, Time magazine contained an article on the 
Rugg controversies. Time’s ostensible objectivity contained ques- 
tionable passages like, ‘‘once sympathetic with the Soviet Union, Dr. 
Rugg in recent years has rewritten his chapters on Joe Stalin, making 
them more biting. ’*2! The title of the article, ‘‘ Book Burnings,’’ was 
drawn from the singular action of the Bradner, Ohio School Board 
which did indeed make a bonfire of the school copies of the Rugg 
materials. Forbes’ battle in Englewood was mentioned as were the 
bannings in Binghamton and Wayne Township, termed by Time, 
‘*the small town, American Legion belt.”’ 

The Port Chester, New York, Chairman of the Americanism Com- 
mittee of the Westchester County American Legion, Walter G. Selly, 
announced on October 12, 1940, that he was requesting the 41 
County American Legion Posts to campaign against the Rugg series’ 
use in public schools. 

Ten days later, in Georgia, the Special Examining Committee of 
the State Board of Education told the Board that it found no basis for 
charges that the books were subversive. The Board accepted the 
committee report and announced that it would keep the Rugg books 
on the free distribution list for schools. This decision did not end the 
controversy in Atlanta. ‘‘At the urging of Mrs. Julius Talmage of 
Athens, a big D.A.R. worker and a member of the State Board of 
Education, the books were finally banned in 1941 from use in the 
Georgia Schools.’’?* 

On November 14, 1940, the Mt. Kisco (New York) Board of 
Education announced discontinuance of the Rugg books after five 
years of use. The Board was acceding to demands by parents and 
American Legion posts which contended the books did not promote 
‘*true Americanism.”’ 

On that same day, the president of the National Association of 
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Manufacturers (without mentioning Rugg by name) denounced 
‘tadvocates of ‘creeping collectivism’ who had invaded the school 
rooms of the country through history textbooks debunking American 
institutions and characters.’’?? At that time a study, supported by the 
N.A.M. and headed by Ralph W. Robey, a Columbia University 
Professor of Banking, was being undertaken to abstract over six 
hundred social studies texts as they pertained to ‘‘Americanism.”’ 
Until its publication in January of 1941, the study was of little 
consequence to Rugg’s case. 

Despite all this bad publicity, the Rugg forces managed a victory in 
Englewood when the Board of Education voted four to one, Forbes 
dissenting, to retain the Rugg books in the schools. 

By January of 1941, the issue of Rugg and censorship had begun to 
affect educators in all areas. Howard R. Anderson penned an article 
for Social Education™* that took O. K. Armstrong apart, bit by bit. 
‘*To put it mildly,’’ said Anderson, ‘‘this author has made sensation- 
al charges without great concern for buttressing them with facts.”’ 
Anderson continued and asserted that the ‘‘National Council for 
Social Studies must relate study to national welfare, social problems 
and develop loyalties to a democratic way of life.’’*> These were, of 
course, paramount concerns of Rugg but Anderson never mentioned 
Rugg’s name or that of any others whose textbooks were attacked. 

Also in January, the abstracts of 600 social studies texts, com- 
missioned by the National Association of Manufacturers, was com- 
pleted. Ralph West Robey had three assistants in compiling the 
abstracts. The three, he claimed, represented the ideological spec- 
trum from Marxist to arch conservative. The abstracts reviewed 10 
Rugg texts and ostensibly passed no judgments on the parts quoted. 
However, the quotes were taken out of context with no attempts made 
to explain the total unit that Rugg had written. 

Rugg’s situation parallels that described by Paul Blanshard (1955) 
at the height of McCarthyism. The analogies to today’s book banning 
and demands for ‘‘equal creationist time’’ in texts is also obvious. 
Rugg’s problems are still contributory to today’s social studies when 
studied in the above mentioned manner. Certainly an important 
lesson that one can glean from this is the concern for community 
interest when introducing new curricula or ideas. 

Some unique contributions to social studies on Harold Rugg’s part 
were the inclusion of consumer education and the fine arts as part of 
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social studies. Rugg’s editing of the 22nd NSSE Yearbook and his 
contribution to the 1939 volume The Future of the Social Studies*® 
were benchmarks in social studies. The yearbook presented articles 
on types of reorganized courses in the social studies, and on how new 
curricula were being constructed and critiqued the methods and 
results of this reorganization. In one volume Rugg elicited contribu- 
tions from Charles Judd, Carleton Washburne, R. W. Hatch, Ernest 
Horn and Frank McMurry. 


* * * K K OK K 


Earle Rugg left Teachers College after completing his doctorate 
and took a position at Colorado Teachers College (now the University 
of Northern Colorado) in Greeley. There Earle became much more 
immersed in teacher education although he still published articles 
espousing scientific curriculum making in secondary schools. During 
the 1930s, Earle was one of the most prominent writers trying to 
define citizenship education in a concise, useful way. He reviewed 
the educational literature on social sciences and published a number 
of articles on citizenship. 

Earle Rugg’s first published volume came from his work on the 
Social Science Pamphlets and developed into his dissertation. It was 
published by Colorado Teachers College as Curriculum Studies in the 
Social Sciences and Citizenship.*’ Rugg’s purpose in this work was 
to survey social studies and citizenship courses in junior and senior 
high schools to determine whether these courses meet the needs 
(social and learning) of secondary students. 

It was Earle’s (and Harold’s) belief that too many facts were being 
fed to students without consideration of the purpose of those facts. 
Earle raised a question still vital in social studies today. 


When it is shown that we do include too many facts and that pupils 
retain very little of the content taught them, is it not a sound procedure 
to experiment by reconstructing curricula and revising teaching pro- 
cedures so that at least those facts, topics, activities and problems 
which appear to be the ‘common essentials’ shall be permanently 
mastered? 


From this Earle concluded that curriculum makers should ‘‘discov- 
er the duties, difficulties and traits of good citizens and the situations 
in which such aspects of citizenship are found and best promoted.”’”* 

Chapter VI of this book examined ‘‘Social Sciences and Citizen- 
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ship Training in Secondary Schools Today.’’ In that chapter Earle 
provided one of the first pictures of what students were studying in 
social studies classrooms around the nation. At the time (1927) the 
‘*average high school pupil (took) slightly over two years work in the 
social studies or about one-eighth of the total secondary work re- 
quired.”’ 

‘*Social Studies,’’ noted Rugg ‘‘is chiefly filling the child’s head 
with facts and trusting to luck that he will remember them, know them 
and use them in his thinking.’’?? This needed to be greatly altered. 

Besides surveying schools, Earle also examined and summarized 
previous textbook analyses of economic, geographic and civic issues. 
In that sense he was one of the first to review and critically analyze 
research in the field of social studies. 

A natural extension of social studies was work outside the class- 
room such as extracurricular activities. Earle Rugg’s second book 
focused on that and reflected his idea (derived from Dewey) that the 
school should act as a laboratory for the community. In that sense 
Earle reflected the work with the Rugg team in also noting that 


The school should uncover and help to educate creative artists as well as 
to develop common ideas and ideals for effective democratic living.*° 


In December 1931, Earle contributed the section on ‘‘Social Sci- 
ences”’ in the Review of Educational Research.*' In that article he 
discussed the learning difficulties of the social sciences and listed 
several areas that seem to cause lack of mastery. This included 
vocabulary, technically structured language, too much data, general- 
ly written textbooks and unstimulating material. The reasons that he 
cited are still valid today and his recommendations for dealing with 
these problems should be reconsidered. These ideas focused on 
attending to significant objectives, reconstruction of reading material 
and broadening student activities. 

At this time, Colorado State Teachers College was establishing 
itself as one of the finest teacher training institutions in the nation. 
Earle focused on social science curriculum development for pre- 
service teachers and student activities study and its effect on citizen- 
ship and schooling. He also did extensive research and evaluation on 
what teachers’ colleges teach and how that relates to the needs of 
society. From this grew a series of recommmendations on needed 
changes in the professional education of teachers. 
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These recommendations included the following: 

1) Evidence of proficiency or mastery of socially valuable elementa- 
ry and secondary studies should be insisted upon as a condition of 
admission. 

2) Teacher preparation institutions should experiment with the quota 
system based on data on possible placement needs and select the 
ablest students on this criterion. 

3) Constant appraisal should be made of teacher’s scholastic ability, 
teaching aptitude and teaching personality. 

Rugg made a policy recommendation that many universities would 
do well to adopt, that is 


Teachers colleges and normal schools should adapt their program to 
conditions in their placement area . . . (I)n many states the most 
important service of these institutions is to be found in their possible 
contribution to the preparation, both quantitative and qualitative, of 
teachers for elementary and rural schools.** 


In light of my research I can say that most ‘‘rural minded’’ teacher 
training institutions have not done this.** 

Earle Rugg continued trying to improve teacher education and in 
1936 he presented ‘*Changes Demanded in the Professional Educa- 
tion of Teachers.’’ His major point was that there ‘‘is a failure to 
apply the findings of of scientific research.’’ Some suggestions Rugg 
made then, still pertinent today, include 


1) Individual education 

2) Extracurricular activities 

3) Broad, balanced undergraduate programs 

4) A careful selection process for preservice teachers and a two-year 
internship prior to certification 

5) Abolishment of lifetime certification.** 


Earle maintained his interest and efforts in teacher education until 
his retirement in the late 1950’s. Harold, interestingly enough, also 
gravitated to teacher education in his later years after determining that 
all his social studies curricula would fail without good teacher train- 
ing in social studies. 

The field of social studies grew immeasurably because of the 
research, writing and professional organizing of Harold and Earle 
Rugg. A selected bibliography of their work should reinforce that 
notion. 
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Introduction 


According to the traditions of western philosophy, it is highly 
desirable—many would insist essential—for the component parts of a 
philosophical position to be logically congruent and harmonious. 
Indeed, inconsistency is ordinarily judged a sign of philosophical 
weakness. Among the followers of John Dewey, consistency is 
considered a particular virtue: perhaps the core of Dewey’s philoso- 
phy was the insistence that theory is organically related to practice 
and that if one’s theoretical compass is askew, behavior is likely to be 
confused and self-defeating. Some of the followers of Dewey! who 
took their cue from Karen Horney, related theoretical inconsistency 
to unsolved internal conflict which, in turn, is the matrix from which 
neurotic guilt emerges. 

It is, therefore, of considerable interest to discover a leading figure 
in the social studies movement, clearly oriented to a Deweyan 
pragmatism, whose thought is marked by a significant theoretical 
inconsistency. I refer to Dr. Earl Johnson, who at this writing is 
almost 90 and who, alone among the pioneer social studies figures, is 
till alive. Assigned to research and write a paper on his contribution 
by the planning committee of the Foundations of the Social Studies 
Special Interest Group of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
I soon became quite absorbed in Dr. Johnson’s published writings 
and then in his much larger unpublished manuscripts. 

What I soon identified was a teacher, philosopher and author who, 
while not disguising his debt to the Judeo-Christian tradition, devoted 
his professional career to translating pragmatic principles into social 
studies practice. 


Earl S. Johnson (1894- 


In the remainder of this paper, | will amplify first on what I take to 
be a central theoretical inconsistency and one about which I feel much 
persoaal ambivalence. The subsequent themes will include: John- 
son’s lifetime preoccupation with interaction and with philosophical 
dualisms; educational goals within a democracy; some characteristics 
of knowledge; inquiry and the scientific method; communities versus 
societies; student conflicts deriving from the culture; the nature of 
direct experience and indirect knowing; facts, values and the valua- 
tion process. We begin with Johnson’s alleged Christian orientation, 
followed by a brief analysis of the significance of what I take to be 
philosophical incongruity. 


The Judeo-Christian Orientation of Earl Johnson 


Evidence for the Judeo-Christian religious orientation of Earl 
Johnson is both direct and indirect. Directly it consists of a good many 
quotations, references and allusions scattered throughout his works. 
For instance, in a discussion of the ‘‘expanding role of education”’ in 
our society,” Johnson quotes an entire verse from the writings of the 
Jewish prophet, Micah: 


He hath shown thee, O man, 

what is good: 
And what the Lord doth require of thee 
But to do justly and to love mercy and 
To walk humbly with thy God* 


Our convictions and beliefs about morality derive from the *‘priest- 
ly role,’’ which is ‘*. . . our debt to the Hebrews.’’* Thus, while the 
beliefs are Hebraic in origin, the process of criticism is derived from 
the Greeks.° In the same source is a brief discussion of love. We know 
a good deal about the problems of knowledge but far less than we need 
to about love, defined not as ‘‘self-renunciation or selfishness’’ but 
rather as an ‘‘affirmation of the scriptural injunction to ‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” ’’® 

In the introduction to an article on field trips, Johnson begins with a 
reference to the parables of Jesus.’ 


Field study is nothing new. The effectiveness of the teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth lay in his use of parables. They were cast in the 
homely idiom of the countryside and were taken, literally, in the field. 
‘Behold a sower went forth to sow’ brought to the mind’s eye of his 
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hearers an act which most of them had seen another perform or which 
they have themselves directly experienced. 


Another illustration of Johnson’s religious orientation is found in 
his use of ancient, medieval and contemporary religious philoso- 
phers, e.g., St. Paul, Martin Buber and John Donne. Martin Buber, 
‘*The greatest living Jewish theologian,”’ is quoted at length on the 
‘*strange paradox’’ of education in which the teacher unduly in- 
fluences students by ignoring ‘‘the pupil’s own reality.’’* Elsewhere 
we see that man, according to the *‘psalmist,”’ is *‘a little lower than 
the angels,’’? and in response to Cain’s persisting question, Johnson 
affirms that we are indeed our brother’s keeper. '° 

In addition to the frequent quotations from sacred scripture or from 
religious figures, Johnson expresses a deep conviction that our most 
important values and goals are derived from a religious tradition. 
Thus, 


We put our trust first, or we say we do, in a body of Christian-Judaic 
ideals (which are, as I have said, older than either Christianity or 
Judaism). These are brought to realization through the application of 
the best of our rational processes. We rest our civilization on good 
moral ends and precise scientific means. !' 


This conclusion is to be found in another work. Calling for a 
‘*transformation’’ of ‘‘communities’’ to “‘societies,’’ Johnson asks 
rhetorically for ‘‘the place’ in which this transformation must occur. 
The answer 


. may be given in the language of Christian ethics and social 
psychology. In the language of Christian ethics it is, like the Kingdom 
of Heaven, within you.'* 


The philosophical problem is not, I think, found in the metaphors, 
similes, and allusions to the Old and New Testaments. Such language 
is precisely what one would expect from one who came to maturity in 
turn-of-century midwest; and in fact one sees some of the same 
linguistic habits in others of the same generation, even those who had 
formally rejected their Protestant upbringing. The central difficulty 
appears to lie in Johnson’s conception of the origin and treatment of 
values. ‘‘Beliefs,’’ which function as our ‘‘convictions’’ about 
morality seem to derive from the ancient Hebrews and ‘‘dictate the 
priestly role.’’ Our ‘‘reasoned insight’’ comes from the Greeks. First, 
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the simple dichotomy between origins which are Hebrew and critical 
methods which are Greek reflects oversimplification which does not 
reveal recent scholarly knowledge of the function of criticism, logic, 
etc., in Hebrew thought. Second, and more important, if I understand 
Dr. Johnson correctly, he is entering a most unrelativistic approach to 
values. From a Deweyan relativistic position, all values are to be 
taken as humanly contrived. Dewey makes it abundantly clear that 
the combination of supernaturally revealed ends and humanly in- 
vented means is a serious philosophical disjunction that is in- 
consistent, at least, with a relativistic position. While Johnson is not 
completely clear at this point, his selection of language suggests that 
we look to a divine origin for our values and a human origin for our 
method of criticism of values. This would appear to be, if not a 
contradiction, certainly a departure from a consistent pragmatic posi- 
tion. 

Honesty compels one to say that this interpretation must be tenta- 
tive for in at least two unpublished works Johnson goes to pains to 
deal with this issue. In ‘‘The Issue of Absolute and Relative Val- 
ues’’!? Johnson quotes approvingly an anecdote that ends with: 


We have to act upon what we have as if it were the very best, and 
when we find something better, it becomes perfection of a new order. 


Elsewhere in the same unpublished work, Johnson employs a series 
of anecdotes all of which derive from Biblical sources. Thus, Earl 
Johnson makes use of Biblical sources, not in a traditional or fun- 
damentalist way but rather to illustrate precisely what Christian 
theology has not upheld: the existence and meaning of relativistic 
truth and values. In another unpublished work'* Johnson dem- 
onstrates that both Catholics and Protestants used Biblical theology to 
support economic positions which each favored, e.g., 19th century 
‘‘robber barons’’ used ‘‘Social Darwinism’’ to argue for the exten- 
sion of ‘‘survival of the fittest’’ ethic to the marketplace. Perhaps a 
fair conclusion is that Earl Johnson, although raised within a religious 
tradition,'® continued to make use of the language, metaphors and 
rich allusions of the Old and New Testament and of Christian history, 
although he apparently did so in a relativistic context. 


Interaction and Dualisms 


Although Christianity (in my judgment more so than Judaism) is a 
religion of dichotomies and dualisms, what runs through Johnson’s 
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published and unpublished works is a rejection of dualisms and an 
acceptance of a Deweyan interactive concept. There is cleat evidence 
of an anti-dualistic position throughout all of his essays, chapters, 
speeches, etc. Specifically mentioned are such dualisms as tech- 
nological-humane, thinking-loving, reason-passion, fact-faith, is- 
ought, physical science-social science and humanities-social studies. 
Johnson accepts Dewey’s dictum: while it makes analytical sense to 
separate two related propositions, to keep them separate despite their 
mutual, reciprocal relationship is a serious philosophical blunder. Let 
us look at interaction in the writings of Johnson at greater length. 

A typical formulation governing statements is found in one of his 
later works, written after his retirement from the Social Science 
department at the University of Chicago and during his tenure as 
Visiting Professor at the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. Ina 
**quality’’ education, students do not remain ‘‘passionless.’’ Rather 
their feelings and convictions are informed by rationality:'® 


Hence, the quality education which I envisage does not require that 
either reason or passion dominate man’s conduct. What it does require 
is something akin to the rule of goodness under the regency of wisdom. 
Thus, passion would be instructed and disciplined by reason and, 
however paradoxical it may sound, reason would be informed by 
passion. 


This is clearly akin to Dewey’s ideas about interaction. Neither 
‘*passion’’ nor “‘rationality’’ dominate nor is reason a gatekeeper or 
superego, somehow repressing impulse and feeling. ‘*‘Passion’’ and 
‘*reason’’ inform one another. 

If feelings and rationality are related, so too are facts and values, 
facts and opinions, facts and feelings. To separate facts from values is 
to guarantee both that students will forget the facts and that they will 
remain peculiarly neutral, unconcerned and uncommitted. 


Facts are needed, but the facts must be about something that makes a 
difference in the attitudes, beliefs and conduct of the student. Only if 
the student learns to meet the problem of ‘How?’ and ‘Why?’ and 
‘Which would you choose?’ in the classroom will the time Spent there 
help him in resolving other problems when school is out.! 


Quoting from a Dr. Glen Olds writing in Saturday Review, John- 
son argues that'® 
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Facts become pertinent to motivation when their meaning engages 
decisive human concern, whether for survival, power, curiosity, or 
service. 


Johnson introduces with, ‘*May I now tell you what these representa- 
tions of the fact-value issue mean to one who has been a teacher and 
student of the social studies for more than 40 years.’’'? Johnson then 
discusses the meaning of two statements: ‘‘study of human beings is 
both a tool and a guide”’ and there must be an ‘‘interdependence of the 
social and humanistic which is the substance of the relation of facts to 
values.’’?° 
A moment later Johnson exclaims, 


How meager, then, the view that the task of the social studies is to 
provide students with something called ‘‘the facts’’ without asking 
about the values of which they are the facts.?! 


And later: 


If the examination of the validity and usefulness of such articles of 
faith as these should result in the social studies conceived as moral 
studies—which, of course, they are—bearing of the facts-of-life upon 
the values-of-life might be illuminated and served.?? 


In short, facts are an inherent and inseparable aspect of valuation 
and to dichotomize by separating the two domains is to avoid the 
obligation of moral training. In Johnson’s own words,”* 


Our students might also come to understand that the ultimate task of 
the social studies is to aid in the making of choices between alternative 
values and that these in the long run, are the stuff of both character and 
conduct. 


In an interesting aside, Dewey remarked that if one considers the 
stimulus-response dualism, it becomes clear that the more one finds 
out about the response, the more important it becomes to define the 
stimulus—and vice versa.** Essentially the same thought is found in 
the following extensive quotation from a work that may well be 
considered Johnson’s summing-up statement, his chapter in a Nation- 
al Council for the Social Studies Yearbook.”° 

Discussing some of the major problems of the social studies, 
Johnson first asserts that the primary assumption that must govern the 
social studies is ‘‘the relation of intelligence to conduct.’’ Within this 
context, then, one can see that 
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The cloak of fact-and-value has been rent. It can be repaired only by 
defining and practicing social study—in both teacher and student 
education—in a context which takes account of man’s dual nature: his 
ability to appreciate and understand, his role as artist as well as 
scientist, his convictions about truth and responsibility for acting in its 
behalf: in a word, his ethics and politics. Each of these pairs of terms 
identifies the reverse and obverse of the coin of human experience. 


The fact-value dualism, however, is but one of many dualisms 
which stand in the way of a fully functioning field of study. To unify 
the field one needs a principle of integration. And, of course, this 
immediately raises a variety of questions: What does it mean to unify 
a field? What must be integrated? How? To what end? 


Integration 


The enemy, of course is not the most obvious villain: the sterile, 
dull, inept, bland memoriter-ridden *‘social studies.’ This reflects a 
more complex problem that may be traced to societal roadblocks. 
Indeed, so serious are the problems that all social studies educators— 
I think without exception—after World War I saw the United States, 
and often the rest of Western Civilization, as existing in a state of 
crisis. Thus, says Johnson, ‘‘The crisis state of western civilization 
confronts us with a moral problem.’’?’ Schools are mired in the crisis 
because they hve been engaged in an essentially fruitless attempt to 
repeat the methods of the past—that is, to transmit in an essentially. 
static, passive and sterile manner the values and assumptions of a 
bygone age. At the heart of sterile school practices, of course, is the 
memorization of facts”* which, as we have seen, are ripped from their 
actual context. The vital need is to integrate and to replace the 
‘*fallacy’’ of ‘‘the method of addition.’’?’ 

The method of integration is precisely that which can accomplish a 
variety of important tasks. It can contribute to a ‘‘comprehensive and 
related view of the social order,”’ it can ‘illuminate the world of the 
student’s choices and concerns,”’ it can ‘‘achieve a clearer perspec- 
tive of the relationship’ between a variety of ‘‘specialisms’’ and 
‘general education.’’*° In one sentence*! 


The choice at present lies between continuing the traditional offer- 
ings, namely highly specialized courses in the various social sciences, 
and trying to develop methods which will permit social reality to be 
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treated somewhat more in terms of the patterns it assumes than merely 
of the pieces of which these patterns are made. 


The latter—that is, the means of coordinating disparate disciplines 
and subjects—can be called **. . . coordination or integration if you 
wish [which] is the /eit motif (sic.) of general education and hence of 
the core curriculum as its center.’’*” 

In one place Johnson nominates the discipline of sociology as the 
candidate for bringing about the desired integration and coordination 
of disparate elements.** Elsewhere he suggests that humanity, in the 
sense of both human and humane concerns, ought to be the focus.*4 
And not simply the focus of a social studies—or social science— 
curriculum*® but rather all curricula. 

At this point, Johnson discovers what many of us find out sooner or 
later: the ordinary language of formal discourse simply proves to be 
inadequate to convey our meaning. This is why I believe, that 
Johnson, in talking about ‘‘something besides objective knowl- 
edge,’’ quotes the famous Pascal phrase, **Le coeur a ses raisons qui 
le coeur ne sait pas,’’ ‘‘the heart has its reasons which it knows not.”’ 
Here, as elsewhere, Johnson feels the necessity for quoting from 
poetry and from fictional works. He has our sympathy, I should 
suppose, but one would like a clearer and more vivid understanding of 
what, precisely, moves one to integrate the disparate facts. I think that 
the answer has to do with the problem one selects. But Johnson does 
not quite say so. 

What is clear, however, is that Johnson is a proponent of general 
education and that general education is designed to teach student and 
teacher to analy7e. The term analyze is important, for what Johnson 
advocates is not just identification of the component parts—which is 
the function of specialisms—but rather of patterns of the whole. What 
is especially significant, however, is the following quotation: 


Obviously the whole can be known only in terms of its parts rather 
than whole but even this is not true unless the relationship between the 
parts is made clear. It is this relationship between the parts, i.e., the 
social disciplines, which has until the last decade been largely 
wanting.*© 


If Christianity is a theology and philosophy of dualisms—e.g., 
higher-lower, sacred-profane, this world-the afterlife, body-soul, 
God-devil, goodness-evil, natural-supernatural, temporal-eternal— 
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Johnson finds himself in a most difficult position. He is an un- 
ambiguous interactionist operating from assumptions about integra- 
tion who also employs the language and allusions of a dualistic 
system. If the problem of schools in general and the social studies in 
particular is, as we said, that they are transmitting the values and 
assumptions of a bygone age, Johnson finds himself in essential 
collision with the Christian message. For an abiding principle of 
Christianity is that because certain values are absolute—immutable, 
unchanging, eternally valid—the task of schools is to transmit knowl- 
edge and faith in these absolutes. The strain generated in Johnson by 
attempting to reconcile two essentially conflictual positions must 
have been considerable. 


Thinking, Knowing and Inquiring 


As was true of Dewey and all other pragmatists in social studies 
education, Earl Johnson concerned himself with the relationship 
among thinking, inquiry and knowledge. Some of the essays on these 
topics are expositions of methodology and concept formation.*” 
Others are philosophical discourse that make few concessions to the 
literacy or intellectual abilities of readers.** The writing, while of 
exceptional quality, is however at a high level of abstraction and 
contains sustained arguments and literary references that make it both 
slow going and rewarding. 

As we have seen so far, Johnson argues that significant—as op- 
posed to trivial or forgettable—learning must cohere around humane 
concerns and significant social issues. We have also seen references 
to the need for both students and teacher to share in the learning 
process: 


I do not hesitate to say that the primary task of the school is to play the 
role, unique to it, of educator in a ‘‘crusade for human values,”’ which 
role, above all else, demands teachers who are educated to improve 
their own and their students’ skill, knowledge and insight in selecting, 
making and remaking, pursuing and enjoying the values to which the 
democratic conception of man-in-society is beholden.*? 


By contrast, however, most social studies consists of verbal de- 
scriptions of realities that students do not so much as glimpse. This, 
says Johnson, it tantamount to the obverse of the Biblical Adam’s 
experience: Adam named animals after he saw them; children learn 
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the names first. Johnson might have added that many children never 
see the animals, that is, many students do not ever have contact with 
the realities. It behooves teachers, therefore, to bring students into 
actual contact with human social phenomena. Seeing is not believing 
and things are not what they seem.*° That is, meanings do not 
self-evidently reside in the things themselves. ‘‘They reside in the 
perspective we take toward things.’’*' And this perspective requires 
non-verbal learning which must proceed from the senses, and for this 
students need an ‘‘extramural experience.’’*? In a summary of the 
values inherent in field study and field trips, Johnson lists the 
following: 


Field trips constitute a necessary correction to the limited knowedge 
inherent in ‘‘knowing about’’ as opposed to ‘‘being acquainted 


Field study provides knowledge of the ‘‘toughness of facts’’ and 
engenders respect for facts. 


Field study provides a chance to examine a variety of hypotheses ‘*in 
the light of observable social facts.”’ 


Field study allows students to operationally state definitions. 


Field study allows students to gain some idea of how to behave with 
reference to observed social reality. 


Field study allows for a multiplicity of student roles. 


Field study permits the development of the four disciplines (to be 
discussed in a moment). 


Field study develops ‘‘integrity, patience, competence and humility,”’ 
of which, unfortunately, only competence can be directly tested. 


Field study invests common objects, places and processes with mean- 
ing that is a necessary corrective to ‘‘common sense knowledge,”’ (a 
frequent theme of Johnson). 


Field study is essential for concept formation, that is, for the develop- 
ment of concepts out of empirical sensation. 


Field study provides opportunity to see what is rather than what one 
wishes to see. 


Field study is a necessary complement and corrective to book study. 


These fragmentary observations suggest that, in addition to having 
immersed himself in learning theories, Johnson was quite aware of 
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teachers’ need for concrete observations and practical suggestions. 
Here and elsewhere*> Johnson is mindful of the interactive theory, for 
he says: 


The point still stands, however, that book-learning is not enough for 
our boys and girls. And, by the same token, field-learning is not 
enough. Although our emphasis will fall on the special virtue of field 
study, we do not suggest that it replace classroom study. They should 
be interrelated.*° 


In sum, then, field study provides a basis concept for formation. By 
gaining ‘“‘direct acquaintance with’’ the phenomena to be studied, 
young peopie may improve the quality of their thinking about social 
issues. Field study provides a necessary corrective to a purely verbal 
discussion of things, engenders respect for facts, improves the capac- 
ity to hypothesize and also weakens the tendency to distort, to 
substitute preconceived notions for reality and to ignore the in- 
convenient. In the sense that field study sharpens imaginative in- 
tellectual skills and fosters integrity, patience and humility, it also 
deals with the affective domain. 

Johnson’s concern for knowing, as was true of Dewey and all of his 
disciples, is inseparable from his concern with teaching students a 
mode of inquiry. At this point I must make an observation about 
proliferating terminology. Dewey et al. are certainly guilty of creat- 
ing language redundancy in describing problem-solving. One finds in 
both Dewey*’ and Johnson such phrases as ‘‘the method of in- 
telligence,’’ ‘‘intelligence,’’ ‘‘inquiry,’’ ‘‘scientific thinking,” 
‘*problem-solving,”’ ‘‘critical thought,”’ ‘‘reflective thinking’’ and a 
few others. Although I have heard discourse on how these terms 
differ, I fail to see any distinctions. Hence, I believe‘that Johnson’s 
‘method of intelligence’’ and ‘‘scientific method** is equivalent to 
what Dewey first meant in How We Think when he described that 
‘*better’” method of thinking which he cailed ‘‘reflective.’’ At one 
point, Johnson (as did his contemporary and fellow Kansan, E. E. 
Bayles) talks about thinking as ‘doing one’s best, with no holds 
barred.’’ I think that all pragmatists use the collection of terms above 
to signify thought which begins with a question or a problem and, 
after careful, sustained and discriminating self-conscious pro- 
cedures, concludes with an answer that is held with only relative 
firmness. 
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In any event, let us examine Earl Johnson’s ideas about thinking. 
The definitive discussion of the subject is to be found in his text, 
Theory and Practice of the Social Studies,** with the usual in- 
troductory perspective that thought begins with doubt, moves on to 
inquiry and ends in belief. This is contrasted with such betes noirs as 
‘**The Method of Authority,”’’ ‘‘a priori knowing’”’ and other alleged- 
ly outdated procedures. Johnson summarizes Dewey’s famous five- 
step procedure, describing the initiation of thought in a troubled or 
indeterminate situation, the appearance of a problem, hunches, sug- 
gestions or hypotheses, then reasoning or ‘‘mental testing’’ and 
finally a line of action. On the path to this definitive treatment, as 
illustrated by the four articles on various phases of the subject (cited in 
footnote 38), Johnson constantly emphasizes the role, function or use 
to which scientific thinking must be put. He contrasts scientific 
thought with spurious alternatives, such as “‘scientism,’’ ‘‘gadget- 
eering’’ that is, I take it, confusing the spirit of scientific inquiry with 
technology, gadgets and mechanistic procedures.*” 

The instrumental value of science, as a tool, guide or aid, is 
perhaps Johnson’s most consistent emphasis in the four articles. 
Thus: 


Will they learn that science is not only a tool but also a guide—but 
that to which it guides lies not with the science itself but with human 
concern and passions.~° 


and 


We would do well to remember that dependence on criticism, or call 
it the method of intelligence, is itself an act of faith. We need clearly to 
understand that science is not only a tool but a guide, but that to which it 
guides lies not in the nature of science but in human passion and 
concern.*! 


The same thought, in only slightly varied phrasing, is part of the 
theme with which I began this paper: the function of science is not as 
the genesis of values but as a means of criticizing, guiding, refining, 
and questioning values. In Johnson’s words, 


. . the method of science tells us what means are, or are not 
appropriate for the realization of our desires; it helps us criticize our 
desires by aiding our understanding of their practical meaning or, as the 
case may be, their utter uselessness; it permits us to examine the 
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internal consistency of our desires and thus becomes aware of the 
“‘ultimate axioms’’ of our conduct; it informs us of the conditions 
necessary for the nurture and growth of our values and the con- 
sequences that will likely follow frém acting to bring them to realiza- 
tion; and it helps us to see what other values are served or dis-served by 
our choice of ‘‘this’’ value.*” 


Not only ought science not be divorced from the humanities, it is 
rather the case that ‘‘The social studies are the scientific 
humanities.’’°* Moreover, science is related to the democratic pro- 
cess. The two are neither equivalents nor synonyms. What is the 
difference between them? 


The distinction is this: the democratic way of life will survive in this 
complex world of science only if a considerable proportion of the 
decisions that democratic people make are as right as science can make 
them. But decisions in a democracy are right only if freely arrived at, 
whatever the findings and verdict of science. In science, problems are 
resolved by the discovery of the order that is in nature and the use of that 
knowledge to control nature. In democracy, the problems are those of 
policy, which are social and moral problems, and these are resolved, at 
least ideally, through full and free discussion among free men.™* 


Science as a guide or tool is primarily a method of discovering the 
order of nature. Democracy is primarily a mode of reaching policy 
decisions. The latter is fruitful to the extent that the findings and 
procedures of the former are employed. Why Professor Johnson 
differentiates the two in terms of the degree of freedom employed I 
am not clear. One can argue that science, in the sense of academic 
scientific research, depends upon a high degree of freedom and this is 
a claim that is often made by exponents of academic freedom in 
universities. 

Another important theme in Johnson’s thinking revolves around 
scientific inquiry and choice-making. As we have already seen in the 
quotation about “‘daily choices and concerns of students,’’ the social 
studies ought to be concerned with ‘*‘. . . the understandable and 
practical level’ of students’ lives. Properly taught, the social studies 
would integrate the social sciences and the humanities and would 
**. . . give sense and meaning to the world in which the student 
lives.’’°> 

We have also seen Johnson’s reference to the ‘ultimate task’’ of 
the social studies which is ‘‘to aid in the making of choices between 
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alternative values . . .”’ This thought is expanded to reveal the kind of 
choices which must be made: 


. . . that the business of being a thoughtful and perceptive human 
being is that of making judgments about better-or-worse, as well as 
true-or-false.°° 


In a most interesting aside, Johnson identifies one of the com- 
ponents of the position that James Barth, Robert Barr and I have 
called Reflective Inquiry. We make the point that the Social Science 
position structures curriculum so that the teacher knows the problem 
as well as the data and procedures for reaching a conclusion. In RI the 
problem is usually not known in advance and the students do not 
know what kind of data will prove relevant. Here is the same idea ina 
quotation from Margaret Mead. Mead asks for: 


.. . atotally new kind of teaching—a teaching of a readiness to use 
unknown ways to solve unknown problems. We need to teach our 
students how to think, when you don’t know what method to use, about 
a problem which is not quite formulated.*” 


That teachers concentrate sterile role-learning to the exclusion of 
significant issues is obvious when one considers the amount of racial 
and religious prejudice in our society** and the appalling ignorance 
about the realities, problems and issues resident in our social order.*? 
It is not simply that bias and social ignorance are injurious to the 
society; it is also the case that individuals are harmed. Johnson does 
not quite have the idea of Closed Areas, as developed by Griffin, 
Hunt and Metcalf, and Barth and myself. But he has something which 
is very much like a Closed Area theory.°° 

While Johnson’s explanation cannot be considered as either novel 
or original, it nevertheless bears consideration. The chapter, *‘The 
Teacher as Therapist,”’ in Johnson’s text, Theory and Practice of the 
Social Studies,°' contains ideas which are to be found in two impor- 
tant articles, ‘The Teacher as Therapist’ and ‘*Social Class As Fact 
and Perspective In The Social Studies. ’’°* Students, Johnson argues, 
ought to ‘‘feel secure and free to express themselves . . .”*° in a 
classroom and the teacher has the responsibility to create a climate 
where this might take place. 

Why is such a climate essential? 
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There is abundant evidence that modern youth is deeply troubled. 
Probably never before have so many young people faced the task of 
making and maintaining a character under such adverse circum- 
stances. 


Johnson then quotes data suggesting that ‘‘large numbers’’ of chil- 
dren **. . . were maladjusted to a degree so serious as to be in grave 
need of special guidance.’’°’ The culture has changed radically 
through the years and the ‘‘familiar institutions and associations in 
which members of the culture live much of their lives’’ has changed 
considerably .°° 

In particular, the ‘“‘neighborhood”’ of values by which we tradi- 
tionally guided our lives is full of disjunctions and inconsistencies. 
Quoting, I think from Gunnar Myrdal, Johnson provides two ex- 
amples of what he means: 


The family is our basic institution and the sacred core of our national 
life; business is our most important institution, and since national 
welfare depends upon it, other institutions must conform to its needs. 


and 


Patriotism and public service are fine things; but, of course, a man 
has to look out for himself.’ 


The school has the responsibility of seeing that ‘‘in a democracy”’ 
every generation must ‘bequeath to the one which follows it a better 
culture, a better set of institutions than it inherited.’’®* 

At this point, some readers might see the clear resemblance be- 
tween this position and Closed Area theory. But, I am afraid, it is not 
quite the same thing. Johnson does not make the leap from these 
premises to what one might consider an inevitable conclusion. One 
might think that, given the notions of cultural inconsistencies and the 
role of teacher as therapist, the conclusion would be clear: teacher 
should help students resolve the intrapersonal conflicts which they 
learned from the culture, and in so doing, help also resolve the 
considerable interpersonal conflicts which also exist in our society. 
The school, then, should consider as social studies curriculum those 
cultural discontinuities and ‘‘controversial issues’’ which have not 
been resolved and which are serious enough to threaten basic values. 
But this is not quite what Johnson says. In short, Earl Johnson had all 
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of the basic assumptions and premises held by Griffin, Hunt and 
Metcalf. But he did not, I would argue, connect them to form a 
substantive theory. 


Groups, Societies, Schools and Communities 


Let us turn to Johnson’s thinking on the school within the social 
order and the part that the school must play in a crisis-ridden democra- 
cy. First, a brief reprise on educational goals. As a preliminary, 
Johnson says that ‘*. . . goals are secondary to the image that people 
have of the kind of society they want and the qualities that human 
beings must have to bring that society to realization. . . .”’°? This was 
written not long after Sputnik went up and schools were being asked 
to emulate the Russians. It was maintained, therefore, to combat the 
uncritical conviction that our safest course would be to concentrate on 
science and technology. What kind of society do we have, Johnson 
asks, and what ought to be our most important philosophical goal or 
goals? 


My image of the human beings we need is one of self-determining 
individuals associated with other self-determining individuals in a 
society dedicated to the maintenance and advance of self-determina- 
tion—thus democratic human beings in a democratic order of things. ”° 


Elsewhere Johnson, I think paraphrasing Dewey, says: 


Suffice it to say that the ultimate obligation of our education, through 
both schooling and politics, it to civilize our society.”! 


And in his article on the teacher as therapist, Johnson argues that: 


The task of education, under whatever auspices, is to organize and 
reorganize the resources of human beings for right conduct.’ 


Right conduct, however, is not simple conformity or being *‘good.”’ 
Right conduct is part of developing good character: 


Teachers in Sunday school and teachers of high school or college 
social studies are alike in one respect. Their job is character building. ”* 


Unfortunately, at this point, Johnson falls into the traps which 
many social studies educators and teachers manage to sink: he lists a 
series of conventional platitudes on civic goodness: 
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Spelled out in action, right moral conduct means telling the truth, 
giving to every man his due, loving and defending freedom, working to 
make others and one’s self happy, playing the good neighbor role 
wholeheartedly, striving to be solvent and saving enough to contribute 
to the Heart Fund and the Christmas Seal campaign, and finally, 
working and striving for peace and good will among all men. Jesus 
summed it up long ago as loving the good and our fellow men—this is 
the law and the prophets. ”* 


If, however, we combine these and some other statements on 
goals, we may reach a synthesis such as the following: 


The task of education in a democracy is the building of good, that is, 
balanced character, in which autonomous individuals work with others 
gradually to improve the quality of the democratic society in which we 
live, to the end that individuals and the society become more loving and 
humane. 


Toward these goals, the individual teacher, as ‘‘crusader for human 
values’’ does not preach. Indeed, he says very little but instead 
encourages his students to become an integrated personality. At this 
point I must mention that Johnson specifically disavows Progressive 
Education. He believes not in ‘‘unbridled expression of all human 
impulses by both adults and youth. . . .’’’> but rather in expressing 
directed impulses. His reasoning I find singular: 


But I do believe in impulses because I believe it’s more fun to be alive 
than to be dead. The problem is not one of impulses or no impulses but 
of the guidance and direction we give them. ’° 


What do these goals—assuming I have summarized them prop- 
erly—imply for the kind of society that Johnson wished? 

First, Johnson makes it clear that there is a distinction between 
‘‘community’’ and ‘‘society.”’ Animals and plants may live in a 
‘‘community’’ which implies only co-habitation, propinquity.’” An- 
imals live instinctually, they live in one time dimension and they exist 
only inacommunity. They do not sin, whine, nor gossip. Nor do they 
change their ways. Man, however, sins, whines, gossips and, by 
virtue of a complex human culture, creates a society. More impor- 
tant, as dwellers in a society, humans have a moral purpose which 
animals do not. Because of these traits, humans must transmit this 
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culture—and the process of developing loyalties to it—to the younger 
generation. Indeed, the transition from community to society comes 


. . in and through communication between human beings in their 
joint endeavor to decide what constitutes not only the true, but the good 
and the beautiful and then set about with a will to make them.’”* 


Johnson, however, also recognizes that such a formulation must not 
ignore an overwhelming fact: in the face of having to provide an 
education that is by, for and of the people, the school must come to 
grip with publics that are ‘‘as different and diverse as the structure of 
the community. . . .”’ This is, I think, recognition of the nature of 
pluralism decades before the term became popular. Schools, says 
Johnson, will experience tremendous difficulty in ‘*. . . organizing 
the energy and resources to the end that they will give birth to and 
continually nurture a society.’’’? But this is precisely what must be 
done in order to see that ‘‘this world’’ is ‘‘better taught.’’®° 

In order to transcend these admittedly amorphous and porous 
generalities, we must deal with an important dimension of Johnson’s 
theory: the democratic group processes that are unique to our 
society.*' We have seen his emphasis upon the warm, permissive 
climate needed by students for consideration of controversial issues 
and values. There are other dimensions. Quoting from Martin Buber, 
Johnson first dismisses the traditional teacher-centered, teacher- 
dominated, authoritarian classrooms. He chooses instead a more 
complex formula in which authority is present, to be sure, but the real 
problem boils down to a question of balance between authority and 
freedom. The question is: 


How much of what kinds of authority shall we employ? And how 
much of what kinds of freedom shall we permit? My answer to these 
questions, if answer it be, is that authority and freedom must always be 
kept in balance.*? 


The balance is based upon a complex consideration in which all 
‘*participants’’ must ‘‘take each other into account.’’** What does 
this mean? It means, first, that (in Buberian terms) neither teacher nor 
students are subject or object. It then means that both are subject, that 
is, ‘‘subject to each other.”’ 


Each takes the other into account as the one who is taking him into 
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account. Both are active; neither is passive. Both are influencing and 
being influenced. Their relations are in the nature of a transaction.’’®* 


The transactional (or interactional*°) relationship requires not only 
mutuality but democracy: ‘‘democratic group process’’ must pervade 
the classroom, not simply as one alternative to existing conditions 
but, in Dewey’s language, ‘*(Democracy is) the idea of community 
itself. on Johnson now specifies what such democratic relationships 
imply: 


1. A human association, democratic in its self-image. 

2. Acommon task or call it, in somewhat heavy language of our craft, 
goal-oriented activities which are good and wise. 

3. Democratically disposed individual members with differing tal- 
ents, skills, interests and knowledge. 


Such a framework requires a variety of personality and character 
traits, among which are: 


. . respect for individual differences; the ability to initiate and an 
unwillingness to dominate; the skill and tact necessary to strike the 
‘‘right’’ balance between effectiveness, which is the cooperative ac- 
complishment of intended group objectives, and efficiency which is the 
feeling by individual group members that they have been rewarded.** 


At this point, I think we are coming close to the core of the 
argument, almost the essence of Johnson’s position, which will 
certainly sound familiar to those who have read Dewey: to ‘‘make the 
truth’’*? schools require the ‘‘intelligent means’’ so that, as part 
of—and not removed from—political and economic realities schools 
must transform the community. ‘‘More and more’”’ the school will be 
transformed ‘‘into the image of a democratic society . . .’’”? In the 
process of helping to bring about the transformation, school will 
assist students to ‘‘help analyze the workings of the social process”’ in 
‘‘critically objective ways.’’?' This does not mean—I hazard a guess 
at this point—that schools have a blueprint for the future, as was 
perhaps argued by Reconstructionists in the 1930s, but rather that 
students will develop a process that is balanced and integrated (to 
hearken back to an earlier theme, a process in which rationality and 
intellect and feeling and passion interact). The process will yield 
Johnson’s four disciplines—imagination, precision, appreciation and 
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synthesis, which sound very much like his restatement of the classical 
theory of mental discipline, i.e., the notion of harmoniously de- 
veloped intellectual components, each working in coordination with 
all the rest.?* The distinction between Johnson’s four disciplines and 
the classical statement, I believe, is that the Greek conception split off 
intellectual skills from one another and intellect from feeling. John- 
son makes it quite clear that human beings are a unity. His four 
disciplines strike me as a formula, created for purposes of analysis, 
designed to describe and explain how people ought to think well. 


Conclusion 


The emphasis upon consistency especially among Pragmatic 
philosophers is, as we have seen, understandable within both the 
context of the history of western philosophy and the more recent 20th 
century psychology and psychiatry. There is, however, another di- 
mension. As I have attempted to come to grips with the seeming 
paradox of a follower of Dewey, an unabashed relativist who at- 
tempted to translate the tenets of relativism into the social studies 
while simultaneously remaining faithful to the spirit and tradition of 
Christianity, I began to see that in this respect Earl Johnson was not 
unique. 

Dewey himself was raised in a committed Congregationalist 
household. Furthermore, Dewey admitted the difficulties he encoun- 
tered through his life in reconciling a variety of dualisms—‘‘percept”’ 
and ‘‘concept,”’ “‘rationalism’’ and ‘‘empiricism,”’ *‘stimulus’’ and 
‘‘response,’’ “‘means’’ and ‘‘ends,’’ ‘‘heredity’’ and ‘‘environ- 
ment’’ and dozens of others. E. E. Bayles, my graduate advisor, anda 
Kansan who grew up in the same part of the state as Johnson, was 
himself the son of a minister who chose to depart from the mid- 
western, 19th century fundamentalism with which he was raised. 
Boyd Bode began life as a traditional philosopher, having written a 
dissertation on St. Thomas, which, as he admitted with typical irony 
later, gave him precious little insight into the nature of contemporary 
culture. As an lowa resident, Maurice Hunt (who, along with Law- 
rence Metcalf, wrote an extremely influential synthesis of the social 
studies in 1955) seemed to solve the problem of conflicting loyalties, 
as I learned only recently,’ by rejecting Christianity in toto. 

What makes Johnson unique is that he very obviously desired to 
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stay within the Christian tradition—or more accurately, some parts of 
that tradition—while struggling to depart from the absolutes, dual- 
isms and circumscribed theology and philosophy of Protestantism. 
This is, I think, evident in the continuous use of the language, 
metaphors, similes, allusions, parables and legends from the Old and 
New Testaments. But the picture of a philosopher using the language 
of an absolute, dualistic, transcendental position to illuminate a 
relativistic system has been most absorbing for me and I do not doubt 
will prove equally interesting to my colleagues. 

But this is not simply a matter of one person struggling to synthe- 
size or reconcile conflicting tenets. It is illustrative of the very heart of 
the process that Dewey described in How We Think in 1910. In 
Dewey’s words, the ‘‘problem’’ that needs ‘‘clearing up’’ and *‘set- 
tling’’ is, in part, the inability to decide not only how to understand 
the matter but how to feel about it. In a lifelong struggle to reconcile 
the conflicting claims of Christianity and relativism Earl S. Johnson 
illustrated the most creative aspects of the thought process.”* 
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However, this is not the point. The point, I think, is that Hunt did not (at least as far as I can see) 
experience any conflict in this area of his life and thinking because he totally rejected the entire 
religious tradition. 

°* One final comment. After much of this manuscript was completed as a paper for the 
Foundations of Social Studies Special Interest Group at the Detroit NCSS conference in 1981, I 
met Dr. Johnson at an evening party, very alone, probably feeling very much out of it, as most 
of the partygoers were unknown to him. I was introduced to him and told him that I had been 
unable to contact him but that I was about to give a paper based upon his published works. He 
brightened up, accepted a copy of my manuscript and we agreed to meet again for an interview. 
I learned that all of his unpublished manuscripts were lodged at Boulder, Colorado, and thanks 
to the generosity of Professors John Haas and Lawrence Senesh, I now have them as well as the 
published works. I contemplate other papers on the contributions and thought of Earl Johnson. 
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Members of the National Council for the Social Studies met in San 
Francisco in 1973 to share ideas and renew acquaintances. During the 
meeting, Addison Wesley Publishing Company sponsored a lunch- 
eon to herald the publication of the Taba Social Studies Program, an 
elementary textbook series developed initially under the leadership of 
Hilda Taba and completed under the editorialship of Mary C. Durkin, 
Taba having died four years before the materials even went to press. 
Although completed several years after her death, the program repre- 
sents the culmination of her life’s work and thought. 

Mary Durkin, former curriculum consultant with the Contra Coun- 
ty Socia! Studies Project and close friend and colleague of Taba, had 
been invited by Addison Wesley to attend the luncheon, but she had 
arrived late and had difficulty finding a seat. As she approached one 
of the tables, she overhead one of the men seated at the table say that 
he had recently attended a small reception where he realized that most 
prominent social studies professionals, and in particular those attend- 
ing that reception, ‘‘were standing on Hilda Taba’s shoulders.’’ 
Mary Durkin recalled sharing his sentiment that Taba had received 
too little credit and too little recognition from her colleagues in the 
social studies. Yet Taba herself was not one to seek acclaim or 
personal praise. She was more interested in developing and sharing 
ideas than in gaining personal accolades. Too few significant ideas 
existed for her. Throughout her life she ‘*gave away’’ several ideas, 
many of which have been acquired and utilized by social studies 
educators nationally and internationally. 

Publication of this issue of The Journal of Thought, devoted to 
prominent figures in the history of the social studies, affords an 
opportunity to remember Hilda Taba and to examine some of her 
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more significant contributions to the development of the field of 
social studies. Before analyzing important elements of her thought, a 
brief biographical sketch will serve to place her ideas in a lean 
historical perspective. 

Hilda Taba was born 7 December 1904 in Estonia. Her father 
taught school; her mother did not work outside their home. Young 
Taba, having completed primary school in her hometown, left home 
to complete her high school education. Upon graduation, she enrolled 
in the University of Tartu, Estonia, where she graduated in 1926 with 
majors in English and philosophy. Apparently a diligent student, she 
received a scholarship to study for her Master’s degree at Bryn Mawr 
College in the United States. She accepted the award and arrived in 
the United States just a few months after graduation from college. She 
received her Master’s degree the next year. 

While a Master’s student, she visited several progressive schools 
and became interested in the Dalton Plan. Later, having read one of 
Boyd H. Bode’s books, she became attracted to the basic philosophy 
of progressive education as presented by Bode and she began to 
appreciate the flexibility and potentiality of American education. She 
decided to remain in the United States and pursue her doctorate.* In 
1927, she matriculated at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

For the next five years she studied for her doctorate; it was con- 
ferred in 1933. William Heard Kilpatrick, father of the project meth- 
od, translator of many of Dewey’s educational ideas, and organizer of 
the discussion group of progressive educators at Teachers College, 
was her major advisor. Although her program of doctoral work has 
not been made available to scholars, her thinking was probably 
influenced by the teachings and ideas of Edward L. Thorndike, 
Harold Rugg, George Strayer, George Counts, Paul Monroe, Laura 
Zirbes, Carleton Washburne, and L. Thomas Hopkins, all members 
of the Teachers College faculty then. John Dewey was perhaps the 
most significant intellectual influence on her thinking, both directly 
‘“‘through contact in classroom and conferences and indirectly 
through his writing.’’* 

Taba’s doctoral dissertation, The Dynamics of Education, a much 
neglected work, was completed and published by Harcourt Brace and 
Company in 1932. Her chief emphasis was upon the conception of 
becoming and its application to the study of human experience in 
general and of education in particular. Her purpose in stressing 
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dynamic aspects of growth was to give progressive education a firm 
base from which learning could be investigated and evaluated. 

Upon receipt of her doctoral degree, she accepted the position of 
Curriculum Director of the Dalton School in New York City. In that 
position, she attempted to develop and implement an integrated 
curriculum, originally proposed by her predecessor, H. Gordon Hull- 
fish. Because she was receiving a portion of her salary as a Fellow of 
the General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization considered her position 
temporary, and by 1935 she was living under the threat of deporta- 
tion. 

The course of history appears, at times, to be ruled by fate. The 
Dalton School began its participation in the Eight Year Study in 1933. 
Two years later, Ralph W. Tyler became the Director of the Study’s 
Evaluation Staff. Immediately, he and his assistant, Oscar Buros, 
began visiting the participating schools to ascertain what changes 
they had made in their curricula and instructional methods. Tyler 
recalls first meeting Taba during one of his visits to the Dalton 
School. Impressed with her keen insight into and her comprehensive, 
integrated view of the learning process, Tyler offered her a position 
on his staff, based then at The Ohio State University. She accepted his 
offer and became the major consultant to social studies teachers. This 
move to a permanent position enabled her to avoid deportation.° 

As evaluation consultant, she assisted James Michener, LaVone 
Hanna, and other social studies teachers clarify their purposes and 
develop evaluation instruments. She quickly became an ‘‘unofficial’’ 
curriculum consultant, however, as an offshoot of assisting teachers 
because in the process of helping teachers better understand their own 
intentions she was able to point to more appropriate selection and 
organization of content and to develop new teaching procedures.° Her 
experiences with social studies teachers provided opportunities to test 
some of her early principles of curriculum development, evaluation, 
and learning. These principles became persistent themes of her work 
throughout the remainder of her life. 

In 1938, the Evaluation Staff moved from the Ohio State Universi- 
ty to the University of Chicago. Upon completion of the Eight Year 
Study, Taba remained on the faculty of the University of Chicago 
where she became Director of the Curriculum Laboratory, the posi- 
tion she held until 1945. In the summer of 1944 after a series of racial 
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riots, the idea of an exploratory project in intergroup education 
emerged in response to the need to improve intergroup and human 
relations. Herbert Seamans of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and Howard E. Wilson were the two men most responsible 
for giving the idea concrete shape. Wilson contacted Taba to request 
that she serve as Director of an experimental program to foster 
intergroup education. The project, officially known as The Project in 
Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, began in January 1945 
and continued through August 1948. This project led to the establish- 
ment of the Center for the Study of Intergroup Relations at the 
University of Chicago. Taba directed the Center from 1948 until 
mid-1951. 

During the final year of the Center’s operation, Taba was invited to 
become professor of education at San Francisco State College. In the 
same year, Taba delivered a paper at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Supervision and Curriculum Development on the 
importance of developing critical thinking. Evelyn Jegi, Curriculum 
Coordinator for the Contra Costa County Schools, heard Taba’s 
presentation and later invited her to become the consultant to the 
county’s teachers who were undertaking a complete revision of their 
elementary social studies program. Taba accepted the offer with the 
condition that the school system commit itself and its resources to a 
period of years. The Superintendent, Dr. B. O. Wilson, agreed to her 
terms. What was to evolve became one of the most productive 
associations in the history of the social studies. 

Taba continued to work with several teachers within the county 
until her death. During the summer of 1967, she was conducting a 
workshop on leadership for teachers interested in becoming trainers 
of the Taba strategies. The topic was the development of logical 
thinking in children. On Wednesday, 5 July, Taba became suddenly 
ill and she entered Peninsula Hospital in Burlingame, California. 
There she died two days later. 

Taba is perhaps most remembered by social studies educators for 
her leadership of the social studies curriculum project and for her 
teaching strategies designed to promote different types of thinking in 
children. The widely acclaimed elementary program alluded to ear- 
lier evolved over a period of sixteen years, a period that brought the 
New Social Studies to its height, a period that enabled Taba to test and 
to refine a wide range of principles of curriculum development within 
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the social studies and to develop a wide variety of learning experi- 
ences and teaching strategies to promote multiple objectives. 

General objectives of Taba’s social science program included (1) 
acquisition of selected knowledge; (2) development of thinking pro- 
cesses; (3) formation of selected attitudes and feelings; and (4) 
development of academic and social skills. The content was drawn 
from a number of social science disciplines—anthropology , econom- 
ics, geography, history, political science, psychology, and sociolo- 
gy. The program was based upon teaching-learning units that focused 
on the development of main ideas drawn from the various disciplines. 
Facts served to illustrate main ideas or to form concepts and were to 
be sampled during the learning process rather than memorized or 
‘‘covered.’’ The program included sets of teaching strategies; one set 
to promote thinking processes, the other set to promote affective 
processes. These strategies were designed and and tested to match the 
various processes identified as components of thinking and feeling. 

The Taba Social Science Program represents the culmination, in 
practice and curriculum materials, of Taba’s professional life and 
thought. Over the course of her affiliation with the Contra Costa 
County Schools, she was able to implement ideas and hypotheses 
about learning that grew out of her experences as a doctoral student at 
Teachers College and as social studies consultant on the Eight Year 
Study. The many facets of her thought are interrelated, which creates 
difficulty in analyzing her contributions to the development of the 
social studies. No brief analysis of her thinking can convey the 
intricate detail or the progressive evolution of her educational ideals. 
She understood her work to be a process of continuous experimenta- 
tion with hypotheses of teaching and learning as well as a deepening 
understanding of the relationships and interactive effects of major 
components of curriculum: The nature of the learner, objectives, 
content, learning experiences, teaching strategies, evaluation, and 
social conditions and forces that shape schooling. 

The following analysis examines four areas in which Hilda Taba 
contributed to the development of the social studies. Rather than 
attempting broad coverage of several ideas that propelled and fluided 
her work, focus is placed on on select elements that highlight her 
influence and dynamism: Her emphasis on developing thinking pro- 
cesses; her understanding of the structure of content; the function of 
teaching strategies; and her conception and use of evaluation. 
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Thinking Processes 


Critical thinking has long been considered a major objective of 
social studies education. In a society in which changes occur rapidly, 
people cannot depend on routinized behavior or tradition in making 
decisions. In a nation whose future depends upon the expressed will 
of the people, the individual’s capability to make intelligent and 
independent decisions about social policy becomes a paramount 
concern. Educators during the Depression recognized these needs; 
Taba was no exception. She continually emphasized the importance 
of the promotion of critical thinking. 


Concern for the development of critical thinking was at the heart of 
much of the work of the Eight Year Study. . . . The Evaluation Staff in 
the Eight Year Study spent years identifying certain aspects of thought, 
in analyzing the processes involved in each, and in developing some 
highly diagnostic evaluation instruments to measure progress in 
mastering them.’ 


In fact, one of the major obstacles to the work of the evaluation staff 
was the clarification of meanings and implications of what teachers 
meant when they spoke of the need to develop ‘‘clear thinking.”’ 


Members of the evaluation staff found it necessary 


to devote considerable time to clarification of the objectives [as origi- 
nally stated by the teachers in the participating schools] and to analysis 
of the behaviors which would reveal that students were achieving 
them.* 


This continued to be a perennial problem in attempting to formu- 
late thinking objectives, until Taba and others during the late 1950’s 
began research into the thinking processes. Prior to the New Social 
Studies and its emphasis on the development of inductive thinking, 
thinking had been treated as a global process which seemingly en- 
compassed anything that went on in the head. Taba believed that these 
‘tunresolved distinctions between various types of thinking led to 
defects’’ in both curriculum development and learning.” 

Beginning with her work on the Eight Year Study, she devoted 
herself to analyses of various types of thinking in order to specify 
meanings and to discriminate between different types of thinking 
processes. Members of the Evaluation Staff spent years identifying 
three specific areas of thinking: The ability to infer generalizations 
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from specific data; the ability to apply known principles in explaining 
new situations; and the ability to do critical thinking per se.'° 

Research into the development of thinking began during this period 
also. Taba was one of few educators during the 1930’s who read Jean 
Piaget’s studies of cognitive development, who perceived the value 
and possibility of combining logical and psychological approaches of 
thinking, and who applied those principles to the school curriculum. 
She frequently referred to Piaget’s concepts of assimilation and 
accommodation as processes that needed to be balanced within the 
curriculum. Her study of children’s thinking, which formed the basis 
for the development of her teaching strategies, utilized types of 
distinctions similar to those made during the Eight Year Study. The 
fundamental reason for placing emphasis on thinking processes in her 
Social Science Program reflected the rationale offered during the 
1930’s: Thinking was a central concern of education and the schools 
were neglecting its development. 

Due to the brief periods of time Taba and her colleagues on various 
projects were able to work with particular teachers, until the 1950’s 
she was unable to experiment fully with hypotheses ‘‘on how to 
harness differences in knowledge, experience and attitudes towards 
evolving richer, more realistic ideas, how to introduce comparisons 
and contrasts to give validity to group thinking’’ and how to devise 
learning experiences that would serve to integrate experiences into 
fuller comprehension.'' The long term commitment of teachers from 
Contra Costa County did provide the opportunity to experiment with 
several hypotheses regarding the matching of learning experiences 
with thinking processes. Earlier during the Intergroup Education 
Project, Taba became frustrated in efforts to organize curriculum 
around main ideas, generalizations, and concepts because most 
teachers who were expected to teach for the development of those 
ideas and concepts were unable either to state ideas or concepts or to 
recognize them when they were stated. She also found that ‘‘the 
teachers did not have the faintest notion of how to select from what 
they knew about an area relevant material for either developing or 
illustrating these ideas. They needed training in both.'? However, 
Taba did not have sufficient time to train them, just as the teachers had 
too little time to experience fundamental processes requisite to de- 
veloping their own thinking skills. 

Training teachers became a major component of her work in 
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Contra Costa County. Her approach to curriculum and teaching 
required teachers to change their fundamental educational philoso- 
phy. For her to successfully change the thinking of teachers, she 
needed to attack several assumptions about thinking that, in her view, 
tended to retard educational progress. One assumption that Taba 
attacked forcefully was that an individual must accumulate a great 
deal of factual knowledge before he can ‘‘think’’ about such knowl- 
edge. A corollary of this assumption was the assertion that learning to 
think occurs as a by-product of of memorizing the thoughts of others. 
Another false belief Taba attacked was that thinking skills are only 
learned through so called ‘intellectually demanding’’ subjects, such 
as physical science, mathematics, and foreign languages. Taba also 
refuted the assumption that thinking is a capacity that only some 
individuals, usually the **bright’’ or **gifted,’’ could develop. A fifth 
assumption that Taba challenged was that any attempt to manipulate 
the environment so as to improve thinking significantly is futile. 

Taba’s fundamental thinking rejected each of these assumptions 
and offered teachers the following alternatives. Taba firmly believed 
that thinking skills could be taught; that thinking involved active 
transaction between an individual and data with which he is working; 
that the ability to think cannot be *‘given’’ by teachers to pupils. How 
well one thinks depends on the richness and significance of the 
content of thought as well as the process of thought. For Taba, all 
school subjects offer appropriate contexts for thinking, school chil- 
dren are capable of thinking on abstract levels, precise teaching 
strategies could be developed which would encourage and improve 
pupils’ thinking, and, since thinking takes many forms, specific 
thinking processes to which one refers should be made clear. In order 
to implement such postulates, the concept of cognitive tasks was 
developed by Taba and her colleagues.'* 


Teaching Strategies 


Taba developed her teaching strategies as means of promoting 
types of cognition and attitudes or feelings which she identified as 
being fundamental processes of critical thinking.'* She labeled the 
three major cognitive tasks as: concept formation, in which students 
list, group, regroup, and then label the groups; interpretation of data, 
in which students make inferences and generalize about relationships 
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among various kinds of data; and, application of principles, in which 
students apply previously learned principles and facts to predict what 
might logically follow.'° Of equal importance were the three strat- 
egies to promote the development of attitudes, values, and feelings. 
The strategy for exploring feelings encourages students to make 
inferences about how other people feel and why they feel that way, to 
recognize the variety of possible emotional reactions to a given 
situation, to relate what happens to other persons to emotional experi- 
ences they themselves have had, and to explore reasons for their own 
emotional reactions and compare their feelings with those of others. 
The interpersonal problem solving strategy was designed to present 
students with a problem situation involving conflict among persons or 
groups and required the students to propose and defend solutions, to 
relate the events to similiar experiences they have had, to evaluate the 
way of handling the recalled problems, and to consider possible 
alternatives they could have followed. The analysis of values strategy 
requires students to recall information about specified behavior on the 
part of an individual or group, then to explain why such behavior 
occurs as it does. Next, students infer what values are implicit in the 
behavior. Students then hypothesize about their own behavior and 
values. Finally, students are encouraged to become aware of the 
variety of values people have and how these relate to their own 
values. '° 

The term ‘‘teaching strategy’’ refers to patterns and combinations 
of teaching acts. Taba envisioned teaching strategies to be, first, 
‘‘consciously formulated plans’’ and, second, as the translation of 
those plans ‘‘into activities and conditions of learning, arranged into 
sequences according to both the logical requirements of the learning 
tasks and the psychological requirements of the learner.’’'’ Taba also 
emphasized the flexibility of strategies in that some aspects of dis- 
cussions evolve in response to interactions between students and the 
teacher. Furthermore, each of the thinking skills possessed a structure 
and a sequence that differed from the others and, therefore, required a 
specific teaching strategy. For example, the sequence and the mental 
processes involved in learning to make inferences, in learning to 
develop abstract ideas, or in learning to apply generalizations differ 
from each other and from the process involved in developing atti- 
tudes. Each of the strategies required pupils to proceed through a 
necessary sequence of mental processes and overt responses. The 
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strategies also enabled teachers to rotate systematically tasks which 
would enhance assimilation, or the intake of information, with those 
that required accommodation, or the reorganization of structures of 
thought. 

In preparing teachers to use these strategies, Taba spent consider- 
able time with teachers in training sessions discussing some of the 
following difficulties that confronted teachers. Implementation of the 
teaching strategies was complicated by the need to plan for simulta- 
neous attainment of more than one objective. For example, a teacher 
who attempted to develop certain content in history was cautioned to 
remain aware of and attempt to develop academic skills or thinking 
skills related to that particular content. Another problem that affected 
the use of teaching strategies stemmed from individual differences. 
The strategies enabled teachers to accommodate economic, cultural, 
intellectual, and emotional differences by altering levels of abstrac- 
tion or complexity and by drawing upon different levels of experi- 
ences. Furthermore, Taba was sensitive to individual differences 
among teachers, and she tried to allow some flexibility to accommo- 
date different preferences for teaching style. 


Structure of Content 


Taba’s conception of the structure of content differentiated three 
levels of knowledge, each of which served a different function in 
instruction and learning: (1) basic concepts; (2) main ideas, or basic 
generalizations; and (3) specific facts, or content samples. 

Basic concepts were seen as high level abstractions expressed as 
verbal cues and labels, e.g., interdependence and cultural change. 
Several concepts were selected for each grade level and each unit. 
They served to encompass and organize vast amounts of information 
and to present models of relationships. Basic concepts were treated 
hierarchically in the sense that they represented ascending levels of 
abstraction, complexity, and generality. In this interpretation on 
content, Taba was suggesting that each level of learning incorporates 
understandings of the concept from the levels below it. The hierar- 
chical nature of concepts, according to Taba, made it psychologically 
impossible to develop conceptual understanding fully in one unit or 
even at any one grade level in a single year. 

The concept of the spiral nature of concept development emerged 
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from this treatment of concepts. Basic concepts were viewed as 
threads which appeared repeatedly at each successive grade level ina 
spiral fashion, continually moving to higher levels of abstraction and 
broader ranges of generality. 


. . on each grade level return engagements were made to the same 
basic concepts in different contexts at different levels of depth, abstrac- 
tion, and generality. . . . This hierarchical treatment permitted cumula- 
tive and longitudinal development. It additionally provided the 
possibility for different individuals in the same grade to be on different 
rungs of the conceptual ladder while being engaged in the same con- 
tent. 


Taba did not confine herself to solving the problems presented by 
individual differences within the confines of teaching strategies. Her 
selection and treatment of content permitted her to address one of the 
persistent problems in teaching, that of individualizing. 

The second ijevel of knowledge, main ideas, served as focal points 
for the teaching-learning units which, in turn, were seen as the basic 
elements of her social science program. Significant generalizations 
and principles drawn from the disciplines and identified by scholars 
within those disciplines represented this second level. Main ideas 
represented durable knowledge in a time when information was being 
generated at an overwhelming rate. These ideas also represented the 
‘‘fundamentals’’ of the disciplines and were treated as the basic 
knowledge to be learned by all students, although different students 
would learn different levels of the ideas and at different depths. 
Serving as focal points for teaching-learning units and as centers for 
organizing content, the main ideas also determine which dimensions 
or topics to cover and how to interpret descriptive facts. 

Taba viewed the function of factual information, the third level of 
knowledge, as that of explaining, illustrating, and developing main 
ideas and basic concepts. Facts were utilized when making dis- 
tinctions, comparisons, and differentiations. One of the most power- 
ful of Taba’s ideas was that of sampling content rather than attempt- 
ing extensive coverage. She believed ‘‘a variety of specific material 
could be equally well used to evolve the same general ideas and 
concepts, and that it is possible to sample different specifics accord- 
ing to differences in abilities, interests, and motivational patterns of 
students.’’'? She also realized that teaching and learning would 
improve if teachers could sample from content they knew best or from 
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that content with which they were most familiar and comfortable 
teaching. 

Taba stressed two principles in the selection of content samples. 
First, specific facts ought to adequately demonstrate the main idea in 
ways that would enable pupils to develop desired generalizations. 
Second, content samples should provide for adequate contrast within 
each idea. A variety of samplings of specific facts could be used 
equally well to develop the same idea, alternative sets of specific data 
could be utilized, provided they were adequate representations or 
instances of the idea being developed. 

One example from the Fifth Grade unit will serve to illustrate the 
use of content sampling. In American History, the main idea might be 
‘**The way of life in the colonies was influenced by two factors: (1) 
who the people were and what they brought with them (ideas, beliefs, 
skills, tastes, etc.) and (2) whether or not the characteristics of their 
landing place (climate, soil, etc.) were hospitable.’’*° Rather than 
studying all thirteen colonies superficially, a detailed study of two or 
three contrasting colonies would enable students to learn about colo- 
nial life. 

An effort was made to select the specific content in such a way that 
at least two contrasting samples of concrete content were available for 
each main idea. Broad coverage of specific facts was consciously 
reduced, but the depth of coverage was increased. Taba did notexpect 
pupils to remember all specific facts used to develop understanding 
on a main idea, but encouraged different types of information storage 
procedures so that information once gathered could later be retrieved 
quickly. Furthermore, once teachers understood the function of 
specific facts, replacement of one set of facts with another, based on 
pupils’ needs or interests, could be done easily. Through the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary broad coverage, time was released for children to 
learn and use the processes of thinking and valuing. 


Conception and Use of Evaluation 


Taba’s conception of evaluation was formed during her tenure on 
the Eight Year Study. As a member of the Evaluation Staff, she 
cooperated in the formulation and implementation of its com- 
prehensive evaluation plan and contributed two chapters to the final 
report. Taba articulated two elements of evaluation in one of those 
chapters. 
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In the first place, any form of appraisal is essentially an analytic 
process. To see each individual clearly and accurately and to observe 
the differences among individuals more precisely, it was necessary to 
break up larger complexes of behavior into their component parts and to 
get as accurate measures of each as possible. . . . This type of approach 
could easily be identified with ‘‘atomism’’ . . . However, evaluation in 
the Eight Year Study adhered to the second, synthesizing function of 
appraisal. One of the most significant psychological principles guiding 
the work has been the assumption that the essential characteristic of 
human behavior is its organic unity, and that various aspects of it 
function in close relationship with each other.?! 


The evaluation plan called for the measurement of growth in anumber 
of significant aspects of behavior. Taken together, these behaviors 
would represent unified development. The evaluation effort was not 
merely viewed or designed to assess whether the objectives had been 
attained, but rather to indicate patterns of growth, patterns in changes 
in behavior and thinking, and to comprehend the interrelationships of 
elements of different types of behavior. 

In Taba’s thinking, evaluation was also a means of obtaining data 
about and of observing the process of pupil development. Evaluation 
instruments and observational techniques included records of all 
sorts: classroom observations, checklists, questionaires, student es- 
says, student diaries, as well as classroom exercises. In many in- 
stances, ‘‘no clear line [could] be drawn between what is done for 
purposes of teaching and what is done for purposes of evaluation.’’?” 
The evaluation plan as implemented in the Study was more a system- 
atic gathering of evidence over a long period of time than it was a 
means of making judgments about pupils. The function was descrip- 
tive as much as prescriptive. Data gathered were used to measure how 
pupils differed from one another and to to identify areas of weak- 
nesses as well as areas of growth so as to inform decisions to improve 
instruction and curriculum. 

The first step in this process called for the selection and formulation 
of objectives. Based on the premise that ‘‘education is a process that 
seeks to change the behavior of students’’*? it implied that teachers 
were expected to instruct passive students who had no voice in 
determining their own learning experiences or their own goals. Taba 
had rejected this implication earlier in her dissertation, and even 
though she accepted the premise, she was constantly struggling to 
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identify means of encouraging and evaluating active learning, in- 
quiry, curiosity, and creativity. She understood education to be more 
than merely a change in behavior, she viewed education as a process 
of continuous evolutionary growth, a continuous reconstruction of 
experience, and the integration of personal thought and action. She 
viewed thinking processes and attitude formation as tools that would 
enable pupils to act and to choose rationally and sensitively. Her 
approach to evaluation can be understood as an effort to resolve the 
dilemma between 


the predetermined and prescribed curriculum and the need for freedom 
and flexibility for the selection of the sequences of experiences and 
their subject matter according to changing and evolving needs of 
concrete situations.?* 


Later in her career, she included the needs and characteristics of 
learners as additional considerations in providing freedom and 
flexibility within the curriculum. This was a dilemma Taba struggled 
with her entire professional life. Although evaluation was a major 
component of the Taba Social Science Porgram, it carried less signif?- 
cance and received less attention than either Taba’s teaching strat- 


egies or her use of different levels of content. 


Concluding Remarks 


A vision of possibilities and promise of American education moti- 
vated Hilda Taba’s professional life and work. Learning, for Taba, 
involved more than mere acquisition of knowledge, although she 
never denied the value of knowledge. She understood learning to be 
an integrating process of learning to live life. She sought balance in 
social studies curriculum, teaching, and learning. She sought balance 
among the various elements of curriculum: Objectives, learning 
activities and experiences, content, and evaluation. In teaching, she 
sought balance between directing learning and promoting growth. In 
content, she sought balance among the different levels of knowledge. 

The means by which she assisted teachers to attain balance in these 
areas was to lead them through the slow, cumulative process of 
developing teaching-learning units and to encourage them to experi- 
ment with teaching strategies and activities that would lead them 
toward desirable growth. She began at the classroom level with 
teachers’ own concerns and problems. She respected their reactions, 
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decisions, and judgments, and allowed them to make their own 
choices regarding selection and organization of content and learning 
experiences. The teacher, not the content specialist nor the curricu- 
lum consultant, became the principle curriculum developer under 
Taba’s leadership. 

One of Taba’s major contributions to the development of the social 
studies was the developemnt of her teaching strategies and the train- 
ing of teachers to use those strategies comprehensively and flexibly. 
As teachers became familiar with the sequences and cycles of the 
strategies, they began to realize that thinking processes could be 
developed, a realization that prompted them to perceive the 
possibilities for change in their own thinking about social studies 
content and teaching methodology. As an indirect contribution, Taba 
demonstrated to teachers that they could succeed and that what they 
were doing was important.”* 

A pattern in Taba’s approach to curriculum reform illustrates 
another level of contribution to the development of the social studies. 
She constantly encouraged teachers with whom she worked to experi- 
ment with novel teaching methods, learning experiences, and cur- 
ricular designs. She constantly tested and refined her own ideas about 
teaching, learning, and children’s thinking in the process, and was 
able to instill that same experimental attitude and approach in the 
teachers with whom she worked. Those many teachers who partici- 
pated in the workshops during the Eight Year Study, the Intergroup 
Education Project, and the Social Studies Curriculum Revision proj- 
ects in Contra Costa County learned not to fear failure but to view it as 
an occasional outcome of experimentation. Teachers who learned 
from Taba also came to understand that growth, both their own and 
their students’, comes through confronting problems, attempting to 
solve them, and analyzing and reflecting upon the consequences of 
applying proposed solutions. Through that process of hypothesizing, 
observing, testing, and appraising, new images of teaching emerged, 
new possibilities for growth appeared. 

Finally, Taba believed firmly in the improvability of the human 
condition through education and schooling. She placed her trust in 
teachers, listened to and helped clairfy their problems, supported 
them when they failed, and encouraged them when they succeeded. 
By providing opportunities for teachers to examine and analyze their 
own teaching, she gave them intellectual and psychological strength 
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to act and to choose independently of her. Taba’s approach to teachers 
and her involvement of teachers in the curriculum development 
process at the most fundamental level, the classroom, represent 
contributions to the social studies, and to curriculum thinking and 
practice, contributions that are as significant as her ideas about 
curriculum, the structure of social studies content, and her teaching 
Strategies. 


As a pioneer, Taba pointed toward frontiers in educational thought 
and practice. She inspired teachers to explore the possibilities and 
regions of human knowledge. She encouraged changes in teachers’ 
own educational philosophies and their attitudes toward learning and 
learners. Although she died before the completion of her final curric- 
ulum revision project in the social studies, her ideas continue to 
influence the substance and processes of social studies education, 
both in this country and internationally. Her legacy lives on in the 
‘inherited wisdom’’ of social studies teachers. 
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Roots and Wings: The Meaning of 
the History of Social Studies 
for Social Studies Educators 
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The social studies profession has begun to look into its past. The 
autumn 1980 History of Social Studies issue of Theory and Research 
in Social Education and this issue of The Journal of Thought provide 
evidence to refute the charge that the ‘evolution of social studies has 
remained largely neglected as a subject of historical inquiry.’’' There 
have also been charges by Kliebard and Cremin? that the general field 
of curriculum is ahistorical. It is especially ironic that the subfield of 
curriculum which includes history should have been, until recently, 
ahistorical. 

Now that topics such as the political context of the 1916 reports of 
the Committee on Social Studies* are being explored and now that 
biographies of some of the great persons of social studies are being 
written, what can be said about the meaning of the emerging history 
of the social studies field, especially for those who presently work in 
the field. This article takes as its inspiration a common saying about 
parents and children, rewritten here as: ‘“The two best gifts history 
can give social studies educators are roots and wings.’’ ‘‘Educators,”’ 
for the purposes of this article, will include not only the academic 
stars and leaders of the field, but classroom teachers as well. In 
discussing roots and wings, one major illustration will be used for 
each. It should be clear that many other examples could be in- 
vestigated. 


Heirs to the Past 


The value of an historical context for social studies is, first, that 
social studies educators can see themselves as heirs to the past and 
begin to understand their roots. The sixth grade teacher in Lexington, 
Kentucky whose students are talking about how Haitian refugees 
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came to be at the nearby Federal Correctional Institution is heir to a 
long tradition in social studies, a tradition known by such names as 
reflective inquiry or problem-solving. 

Julia Weber Gordon, who taught for four years in a one-teacher 
school in rural New Jersey and kept a fascinating journal, wrote the 
following on October 5, 1939. 


The Social Studies work, as well as all the other work of the school, 
should grow out of the problems which arise through the experiences 
the children have in their daily living. This year they are much in- 
terested in the war. We have gone back into history to understand 
certain phases of it, just as we have always used history to understand 
the current events. As I listen to their questions, I think it would be wise 
this year to capitalize on those that will take us back into the past so they 
can begin to orient themselves in time.* 


Susan Bentel, a Pennsylvania high school senior, spoke as part of 
the same tradition at a social studies meeting in 1950. ‘‘Some of us,”’ 
she said, *‘think we should do more actual problem-solving in class. 
If we could take a problem in our classes and not just talk about it, but 
really tear it apart and suggest solutions for it we would learn more 
and really profit from it.” 

If ‘‘problems’’ have a history as one basis for some social studies 
teaching, so the debate about whether a problems or reflective inquiry 
approach is the proper approach also has a history. The Rugg Social 
studies series, for example, was attacked in a booklet, Undermining 
Our Republic, in 1941. The author, Augustin G. Rudd, argued with 
Rugg’s portrayal of conditions in the Tennessee River Valley before 
TVA and accused Rugg of digging ‘‘into the darkest corners and 
bringing out the worst possible illustrations, which are then set before 
juvenile readers with the presumption of being typical.’”° 

The problems approach was risky during the early fifties as a New 
York teacher testified at Senate hearings in 1952: 


Senator, you will see that children are no longer encouraged to use their 
own minds. You will see kids who refuse to get up in the classroom and 
answer a question. You will see that children keep quiet when a 
dangerous question comes up. Nobody wants to talk about foreign 
policy. Nobody wants to talk about the Korean war. Teachers don’t 
want to talk about the Soviets and the American attitude on the atomic 
bomb. Why that’s dangerous. You are a dope if you do that. You are 
sticking your neck out by golly. I’ve got to make a living and shut up. 
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And what is going on in the schools today is training for a state of 
obedience.’ 


The editor of The Social Studies seemed to side with that Senate 
committee rather than the teacher in his January 1954 editorial: 


No loyal American should be reluctant to declare his loyalty if called 
upon. Granted that Congressional committees, being composed of 
mere men like ourselves, may act in ways less than divine, the duty of 
the Congress and the Executive branch, to protect this nation by 
uncovering its traitors cannot be questioned. . . . The teacher who is 
truly and sincerely American, and who understands the falsity of both 
Communism and Facism, should have little cause to worry about how 
to teach. His own beliefs will lead him naturally.* 


However, Social Education and the National Council of Social 
Studies had earlier come out strongly (1949, 1951, 1953) for the 
treatment of problems and controversial issues in schools. The 
**Freedom to Learn and Freedom to Teach’’ report, prepared by the 
Committee on Academic Freedom and published in May 1953, drew 
on earlier reports in stating: ‘‘Freedom to learn implies: The right of 
students to study and discuss significant moral, scientific, social, 


economic, and political issues . . . Freedom to teach implies: The 
right of the teacher to direct the attention of students to significant 
current questions and to promote the exchange of ideas upon them.’’? 
The Editor’s Page of Social Education, February 1953, included the 
following declaration: 


What we need more than anything else in 1953 is the moral and 

‘intellectual courage to rise again into the bright sunlight of a free world, 
leaving behind us the fear, insecurity, suspicion, innuendo, and smear 
tactics that are the shame of free men everywhere. Men, too, were 
made to fly, to roam the heavens and the earth in an everlasting quest for 
the true and the good. We were not made to grovel in the dirt, afraid to 
speak, afraid to think, afraid to dream.'° 


As an heir, then, the social studies educator will be aware of a 
continuity with the past. There are those who have taught and thought 
before. There are issues which have been raised and fought before. So 
Muessig, in the 1975 National Council for the Social Studies year- 
book, Controversial Issues in the Social Studies, began by quoting 
Socrates that ‘*The unexamined life is not worth living’’ and traced 
‘reasoning about personal-social concerns on through Abelard, 
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Montaigne, Sir Francis Bacon, Thomas Jefferson, John Stuart Mill, 
and Thomas Henry Huxley; to Charles S. Pierce, William James, 
John Dewey, Max Otto, and Boyd H. Bode; thence to H. Gordon 
Hullfish and Alan F. Griffin; and on to Robert E. Jewett, Lawrence E. 
Metcalf, Donald W. Oliver and many others.’’!! 

Knowing the past seems especially important in understanding the 
problems of reflective inquiry approach to teaching social studies. Of 
course, there is first the confusion of names. Reflective inquiry is the 
name assigned by Barr, Barth, and Shermis in Defining the Social 
Studies but critical thinking, decision-making, scientific method, 
problem-solving, problems, and sometimes just plain inquiry are also 
used. Reflective inquiry is confused as well with the social sciences 
approach which also stresses inquiry, but focuses on the concepts, 
problems, and processes of a particular discipline, such as sociology. 
In fact, Suzanne Helburn has advocated an amalgam called ‘‘social 
science reflective inquiry’’ and has suggested that the mutually sup- 
portive strengths of each tradition be combined and the historical 
differences de-emphasized. She points out that her synthesis seems to 
be a “‘truer representation of both Dewey and the scientific tradition, 
which Dewey himself saw as one.’’'” 

Perhaps the historical differences could be de-emphasized, but 
they may need to be recognized first. The 1960's ‘‘new social 
studies’’ definition of inquiry was a limited one. Many of the new 
courses and materials recognized psychological, learning theory 
roots, but few traced the idea of inquiry back to its philosophical 
roots. Bruner was recognized but not Dewey. Inquiry was mostly of 
the social science or structure of the discipline type. The problematic 
areas of the curriculum were not those listed by Hunt and Metcalf in 
their Teaching High School Social Studies or by Muessig in Con- 
troversial Issues in the Social Studies. The problems of the social 
scientist were usually preferred to those of the student. 

The ‘‘new social studies’’ definition of inquiry seems to have led 
Downey, in a 1982 speech ‘*‘Saying Goodbye to the Age of Inquiry”’ 
to conclude that ‘‘the inquiry approach was most suitable for the 
gifted and talented students’’ and that ‘‘an inquiry activity might 
serve a purpose, but it would be only one technique among many.”’!* 

But reducing inquiry to ‘‘one technique among many”’ narrows 
inquiry to a Fenton format of asking students to interpret historical 
primary sources. It also ignores the long line of exponents of reflec- 
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tive inquiry or a problems approach to teaching social studies. The 
Rugg brothers had asked in 1923, as noted in the article on their 
contributions in this journal, ‘“‘Does the present curriculum treat 
adequately the pressing industrial, social, and political problems of 
the day?’’ Other articles in this journal point out how Earl Johnson, 
Alan Griffin, and Hilda Taba were influenced by Dewey’s ideas. 
Shermis concludes his article about Johnson with a description of 
Johnson’s pessimism, a pessimism Shermis shares, about the persist- 
ence of ‘‘the mindless, bland, rote-memoriter, intellectually dishon- 
est teaching traditions.”’ 

Still, it seems premature to bury inquiry with either *‘reflective’’ or 
‘*social science’’ as modifying adjective. For one thing, there are still 
graduate student/teachers who get excited about Alan Griffin’s dis- 
sertation. Griffin’s question about how Alexander’s 35,000 men 
conquered a huge Persian Empire as a beginning point for reflective 
inquiry remains a powerful illustration. '* Further, Hilda Taba’s So- 
cial Studies Program may be seen as an example of the reflective 
inquiry and social science approaches working together, what Hel- 
burn is asking for. As well, there are examples of curricula in other 
nations which use a reflective inquiry or problems approach. The 


interdisciplinary social studies curriculum emerging in the Danish 
folkeskole in grades 8—10 wants pupils to ‘acquire insight into some 
essential, contemporary, local, national and global problems. ’’ **‘De- 


velopment schools’’ in Indonesia are experimenting with in- 
structional modules in which students investigate topics through 
problem-solving activities. The Secondary Social Studies Project in 
Papua New Guinea draws on Taba for a fusion of social science 
concepts and an inquiry model. New curricula in the Federal Republ- 
ic of Germany have chosen political conflicts as topics and asked 
students to systematically explore social problems, although some 
states have rejected the new syllabi.' 

So the reflective inquiry/problems/controversial issues/critical 
thinking tradition, albeit a minority ‘‘beacon light’’ tradition, will 
continue to have influence. Some teachers, this writer believes, will 
want to recognize those roots and inherit that tradition. 

The Lexington teacher whose sixth graders are wondering about 
the Haitians who want to be immigrants is heir not only to Julia Weber 
Gordon but also to Deborah Elkins who worked with Hilda Taba on 
the Intergroup Education Project in the late 1940’s. The eighth grade 
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class which Elkins taught and wrote about did a lot of group work and 
discussion. Once in social studies they worked on the problem **What 
Shall We Do About Immigration?’’ They looked for information in 
books and newspapers and then discussed the information and 
planned a debate on the resolution: That the United States needs a 
more democratic immigration policy. Elkins recorded what happened 
next: 


The pros won, though the others had put up a good fight. Then we took 
a few minutes to talk about how you like debating. They didn’t. They 
like panel discussions better. Debates ‘‘make you feel like enemies”’ 
and ‘‘don’t give everyone a chance to talk.”’ 


Then the rest of the class wrote individual papers on *‘which side they 
would have been on and why.’’ A few still showed concern that 
‘‘immigrants will take jobs away.’’ On the other extreme, a few gave 
wonderfully lucid arguments for revising laws. In the middle were 
those who now felt there was ‘‘something wrong”’ and were able to list 
one or two reasons.'° 


In the final chapter of With Focus on Human Relations which Taba 
and Elkins co-authored, Elkins reflected on the results of the special 


emphasis on intergroup education in her class. One conclusion was: 
‘Children also grew in their ability to think through a problem, to 
consider a variety of solutions, and to apply them with some measure 
of personal satisfaction.”*'” 

Elkins was not marching to the beat of Shermis’ drummer for bland 
citizenship transmission, and there are and will be others like her. 


Ancestors of the Future 


A second meaning that social studies educators can draw from the 
history of their field is that they must become ancestors of the future. 
As ancestors, they will need to know their own ancestors so they can 
choose consciously from the past what they specifically want to 
inherit and adapt and model for the future. It may be that the more 
things change, the more they remain the same, but it is possible to 
prefer Adlai Stevenson to Voltaire. Stevenson said: *‘To travel hope- 
fully is better than to arrive. . . .’’'* Social studies educators will need 
to ‘travel hopefully’’ and take off with wings to become creative 
ancestors of the future. 

As Nelson has pointed out, knowing that many of the so-called 
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*“*new areas’ of emphasis have historical roots should be helpful in 
selling those areas for the future.'? Further, just the fact that others 
before us have ‘‘traveled hopefully’ out of the past into the future is 
itself both helpful and hopeful. As an example illustrated how social 
studies educators are heirs to the past, another example will illustrate 
how social studies educators can both be heirs and become ancestors. 

Global education is not a new idea. One of the texts in the Rugg 
series, entitled Changing Civilizations in the Modern World and 
published in 1930, had as an objective that the student will be able to 
explain *‘how it has come about that each part of the world depends on 
other parts of the world, and that injury to one part affects the whole 
world.’’*? The currently much heralded concept of interdependence 
thus has a history in social studies education. Of other great persons in 
social studies history, Wesley is identified by Wronski in his article in 
this journal as having made a particularly important contribution to 
what was then called world affairs education. Wesley designed a 
widely used program with the Minneapolis Star newspaper in 1947 
which consisted of 26 contemporary topics with supplementary read- 
ing, to be followed by an academic super bowl. 

Social Education provides another source for searching out the 
history of global education. In the year 1951, for example, the 
January issue opened with a reprint of an address on the Editor’s Page 
entitled ‘“Teaching About the United Nations.’’ The address had 
been given at the Middle States Council for the Social Studies annual 
meeting in 1950 and had been adopted as a policy statement by the 
NEA Committee on International Relations.*' An article on the 
United Nations by a technical expert at the San Francisco Conference 
followed the Editor’s Page.*? Then Gordon Hullfish wrote about 
‘*The Teacher and the Democratic Task,’’ stating that ‘‘the fact that 
American life is today a global life in no way simplifies this 
situation.’’** (Notice the actual word ‘‘global’’ is used.) An article on 
**St. Lawrence’s Canadian Affairs Workshop’’ was also included in 
the January 1951 issue.?* 

The News and Notes section had an international flavor as well. 
Edgar B. Wesley had spoken to the Central Missouri District Council 
for the Social Studies on ‘‘Keeping up with the World.’’ The Gary, 
Indiana Council *‘heard from Hazel Grieger (a Gary teacher who last 
year was an exchange teacher at Rugby, England) what happens to 
American teachers who teach American history to pupils in the 
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modern secondary schools of England.’’ At the Wisconsin meeting 
‘**The Korean Situation’’ and ‘*Southeast Asia in Transition’ were 
topics addressed.2°> The Pamphlets and Government Publications 
section reviewed a pamphlet by J. K. Galbraith entitled America and 
Western Europe; it cost 20 cents. Unit texts on topics such as **‘ Atom- 
ic Energy: Double Edged Sword of Science,’’ *‘Conservation of 
Natural Resources,”’ and ‘‘Maps and Facts for World Understand- 
ing’’ were noted. They cost 30 cents each.”° 

The February 1951 issue offered ‘*The Role of the United States in 
Foreign Affairs’’”’ as lead article and the March issue began with an 
article on the great debate in foreign policy.”* The April issue fea- 
tured 24 pages of reports on the UNESCO Seminar in Brussels in the 
improvement of textbooks. ‘“Textbooks can further international 
understanding,’’ the Seminar stated, ‘“‘by providing simple knowl- 
edge about other national groups and by describing with sympathy 
and feeling other ways of living and thinking.’’?? The Seminar 
recommended that ‘‘all children in all countries, before leaving 
school, should have a course in world history written from the point of 
view of better world understanding.’’*° 

In May 1951 the Citizenship Education Project, centered at Co- 


lumbia University’s Teachers College, was the topic of the Editor’s 
Page. (The recurring emphasis on citizenship as a basis for social 
studies education could also be traced historically, of course.) That 
issue also included an article entitled ‘‘Teaching World History to 


Poor Readers.’”*! 


The October issue offered the answers of Walter H. C. Laves to the 
question ‘‘What Does the Citizen Need to Know About World 
Affairs?’’ He wrote about the need for an educated citizenry and 
blamed adult political illiteracy about international affairs on lack of 
adequate channels of communication.*? 

In November ‘‘The Pacific Area in American Textbooks’’** was 
discussed and in December ‘*India: A Study of the Impact of Western 
Civilization’? and ‘*Teaching About the USSR with Music’’ were 
article titles.** The latter, by Daniel Roselle (then an assistant pro- 
fessor in history and now recently retired from his editorship of Social 
Education), was a ‘‘how-to-do-it’’ type of article. Most of the pre- 
viously mentioned articles were not, a contrast with articles in more 
recent Social Education issues on the Middle East and the U.S.S.R., 
for example. 
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A few book advertisements in 1951 Social Educations are blunt 
reminders of ‘‘the times’’ of the early 1950’s. E. P. Dutton, for 
example, advertised You and Democracy as meeting the need for a 
positive approach to teaching democracy and How to Win an Argu- 
ment with a Communist as ‘‘vital information for all who wish to 
combat the Communist virus.’’*° 

Therein lies a major difference between the 1951 past and what is 
now defined as global education. To be sure, world affairs issues 
were prominent in the Social Education journals of 1951, but the 
emphasis was on an international relations or state-centric model of 
the world. What is known as “‘global education’’ today looks at the 
world as an interdependent, complex, singular system,*° more as 
Rugg’s earlier quoted objective did. However, interdependence has 
grown since his 1930 texts. In fact, it is historically unprecedented. In 
the late 1940’s when American school children were sending CARE 
packages to Europe, who would have dreamed that those children, 
grown-up, would become Peace Corps Volunteers in West Africa and 
buy Volkswagens from Germany in the mid 1960’s? And who would 
have dreamed that those children’s children would become dependent 
on Nigeria for gas for a car imported from Japan? 

**Recognizing the interconnectedness of the modern world,’’ then, 
becomes one past but even more important present and future objec- 
tive for global education. ‘‘Gaining knowledge of current world 
conditions, situations and trends’’ is another common theme or 
objective today and one with which those 1951 writers would prob- 
ably have agreed. ** Valuing diversity’’ and ‘developing the capacity 
for effective working relationships’ are two other themes chosen by 
the 1982 Kettering Foundation Guide to Global Realities.*” Those 
themes particularly illustrate the move away from the ‘‘we-they”’ 
approach of earlier times. 

So looking at the history of the teaching of world affairs is in- 
structive. But in the 1980's social studies educators need to choose on 
what portion of the past to build the future. Nostalgia for “‘How to 
Win an Argument with a Communist’ seems inappropriate. Looking 
at Kenworthy’s 1950 research on ‘‘High School Seniors and 
Worldmindedness,’’ on the other hand, may be helpful.** 

In any case, the incentive to take wing and fly onward is there. In 
fact, the sixth grade teacher in Lexington, Kentucky is doing just 
that.*° Her students bring in shoeboxes full of items from home which 
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show the interconnectedness of the modern world. After they list their 
items next to nation of origin on a map, they begin to wonder why two 
pages are needed to list items from Japan and Korea. They have to 
find Macau on the map. A high school student who went to Haiti on a 
dental mission comes to class to share his slides and impressions. 
*‘It’s really pretty sad,’’ he says. ‘I can see why they leave.’’ Thus 
the sixth graders are learning about the world situation. Is diversity 
valued? On one desk next to various football helmet stickers is a name 
tag left from the Nigeria unit last month—‘*Ade”’ or ‘‘Crown,”’ it 
says. On another student desk is a “‘Say it and see it in Italian”’ 
paperback. Yet another student proudly brings his neighbor, an 
immigrant from Greece, to talk to the class. ‘‘Effective working 
relationships,’” which might be translated as ‘‘learning how to do 


something’’ is a tougher theme to work on. A teacher-made poster on 
the wall says *‘Think about it—200 million children are undernour- 
ished’’ and lists other relevant facts from a UNICEF publication. 
A teacher and her students are engaged, then, in global education, a 
global education which is newly defined and yet uses persons who 
have lived or traveled overseas to arouse student interest, as Kenwor- 
thy’s 1950 research suggested was effective. Building on the past 


intuitively (the teacher remembers her own sixth grade teacher who 
talked about her travels enthusiastically), this Kentucky teacher also 
reads some of what is currently written about global education and 
participates as a leader-teacher in global education dissemination 
project. She is an ancestor of the future. 


Conclusion 


What is the meaning of the history of social studies for social 
studies educators? Of course, there is much more history to be 
investigated and various interpretations of that history will be 
offered. There are already various interpretations of the ‘‘new social 
studies’’” phenomenon, for instance. One would like to see case 
studies of social studies teachers, perhaps some who worked with the 
Man: A Course Of Study materials here and in other countries. 

But some meaning can already be gleaned. Inquiries into the 
history of social studies can give members of the profession an 
opportunity to begin to understand from whence they came and a 
chance to think about where they will go. Knowing their roots, using 
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their wings, social studies educators can be heirs to the past and 
ancestors of the future, whose teaching and thinking and doing will be 
important gifts to the twenty-first century. 

As a German political scientist has written: ‘‘Although I have 
given my opinion that we have not yet been able to overcome our past, 
I think I should end with the indication that the task for social studies 
educators is as well to ‘‘overcome the future.’’*° 
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As Metcalf and Downey point out, using local history in any classroom 
has pitfalls. Local history can slip easily into parochialism and puffery; not 
history so much as an exercise in the accumulation of unanalyzed and 
suspect data. On the other hand, there is also potential for a local forum for 
the careful examination of larger historical issues and experiences. The 
difference between parochialism and historical understanding is the un- 
derpinning for the methodology suggested in Using Local History in the 
Classroom. The authors draw on current historiography to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of a local ‘‘case study’’ approach to the examination of social 
processes. This approach, they suggest, makes larger historical issues more 
accessible to students, but teachers and students must learn to locate and use 
resources and materials beyond the school. Teachers must also understand 
the limitations as well as the possibilities inherent in the use of local 
resources. Metcalf and Downey offer their book as a first step in this 
direction. 

The book is divided into three sections: Methods and Sources, Content 
and Concepts and A Local History Course. The section on sources is worth 
the price of the book. It includes a description of resources commonly 
available in communities—WPA American Guide Series and county sur- 
veys, club yearbooks and state and regional histories, census records and 
maps—as well as annotated lists of teacher’s guides and manuals to help 
with everything from research and writing to interpreting material culture. In 
addition, an annotated bibliography, divided by subject, is invaluable. The 
section on *‘Agencies as Sources,’’ with its emphasis on cooperative plan- 
ning between school and agency is a good reminder to those who would 
make the best use of local resources. Using this section to collect a sampling 
of resources and to explore the potentialities of local museums and historical 
agencies, a classroom teacher could make a good beginning towards in- 
corporating local history in the social studies curriculum. 


Journal of Thought 


Metcalf and Downey know from extensive experience that resources by 
themselves are not sufficient for effective instruction. As a result, their book 
does not develop untested notions; rather the methodological base has been 
tested over a number of years at both the high school and college level (and 
much of it can be adapted for younger students). Their experience is evident 
throughout the book. They do not merely tell teachers to take a walking tour 
of their community; they provide a sample guide, pictures of common 
architectural details and possible questions to guide the tour. ‘‘A Guide to 
Looking at a Building”’ is included to help teacher and student ‘‘read’’ the 
built environment. In similar fashion, sets of questions are included for a 
field trip to a cemetary, along with examples of census data, photographs, 
advertisements and a socioeconomic level ranking scale. The tools for 
teaching are here for the using. There is even a section on how a local history 
course can be developed and sustained (including a warning regarding the 
amount of work required for development and maintenance). As a ‘“‘how-to- 
do-it’” manual, Using Local History would be hard to top. 

My own enthusiasm for the book results from the rich resources and 
practical assistance provided, of course, but I am particularly impressed 
with the manner in which Metcalf and Downey have worked to match 
practice to theory. Local history is as good or as bad as the connections made 
between the historical microcosm of the community and the macrocosm of 
larger historical processes, and Using Local History demonstrates how those 
connections can be made. The section on content and concepts provides 
specific ways in which local history can be used to teach about families and 
economic, social and political history. For instance, in ‘‘Teaching about 
Families . . . ,’’ the authors write: “If family history is to make a more 
significant contribution to history and social studies education, it must 
transcend family genealogy and engage students in the study of the family in 
history.’’ (p. 136) They then demonstrate the resources and activities 
through which students use quantitative data to study the family in American 
history. Students analyze the impact of social change on families—a broader 
perspective than that involved in deciding if one’s ancestors were horse 
thieves or kings. Students also examine quantitative sources for information 
on ethnic groups and social mobility within and between groups. 

Because specific examples are used, supported by solid historical re- 
search and based on local resources and practical, sound methodology, 
Using Local History is a worthy teaching tool. Few other works on local 
history offer so much in so well organized and readable a manner. 
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20th Century Social Thought Reviewed by: 


Ray P. Cuzzort and Edith W. John E. Owen 

King. Department of Sociology 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Win- Arizona State University 
ston, Third Edition, 1980. Tempe, Arizona 85281 
pp. xiii + 398. $9.95, paper. 


The first two editions of Cuzzort’s Humanity and Modern Social Thought 
were deservedly well received as sociology texts. This third edition, with an 
altered title, provides a new perspective on the thinkers, both classical and 
current, who were discussed in the earlier works. Its organizing framework 
is the impact of World War Ii on humanism and social thought. All the 
thinkers dealt with are engaging and thought-provoking, qualities that 
played a part in their being selected. All are controversial, a feature that 
enhances their interest and value for students. And they have all made their 
own distinctive contributions to social thought and the discipline of sociolo- 
gy 


Students sometimes complain of having to know the names of social 
scientists, and of being responsible for knowing *‘who said what.’’ Cuzzort 
relates an experiment he conducted, which revealed that a class of sociology 


majors, close to graduation, could list by author and title only half a dozen 
sociologically relevant books. And the class complained that it was trivial 
and pointless to have to possess such knowledge! But as Cuzzort rightly 
notes, this is a mere rationalization for ignorance. A student of literature who 
was unfamiliar with the titles of classic works and their authors would hardly 
be considered worthy of the title of student of literature. So why should 
students of the social sciences be exempt from knowing the names and books 
of leading figures in their field? 

Cuzzort and King make a plea for open-mindedness in examining the 
various schools of thought—Marxist, structural-functionalist, ethnometh- 
odological, etc., and the need to recognize comparative influences and 
trends. They show a philosophical depth and awareness of issues, of the 
inseparable connection between ideology and the *‘practical’’ that students 
are often too apt to ignore. They also reveal an acquaintance with literature 
and history that is rare among sociologists. In a very real sense, this clearly 
written, erudite, and sophisticated book exemplifies the bridge between the 
scientist and the humanist that its authors espouse. 

The introduction furnishes a succinct account of the impact of World War 
Il and Vietnam on the American mind and spirit. The growing optimism of 
the Victorian legacy and faith in growing technology received a sharp 
reappraisal, as social science was seen to be impotent in the face of complex 
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problems of war and its political aftermath. Social Scientists, bred in the 
optimistic rationalism of the Enlightenment, were confronted with the 
‘banality of evil’’ and the fact that economics, the ideal science, could not 
predict or alleviate inflation. In the meantime, social scientists must share 
the same subject matter with philosophers, essayists, and theologians whose 
commitment to science and its methods is less pronounced. 

There is validity in the authors’ claim that though the humanistic and 
social science perspectives are not the same, each could gain greatly from 
the other. They make a point that is seldom mentioned in social science 
literature, namely, that as a means of divorcing themselves from their 
humanistic origins, social scientists tend to overlook and hide the fact that 
their subject-matter has been of interest to philosophers, poets, and novel- 
ists. The problem of evil, for example, is coaventionally seen as outside the 
province of the social sciences. And yet, paradoxically, the basic issue of 
whether social science and technology can facilitate human progress in- 
volves massive assumptions about the nature of man, a larger dimension that 
has been left to philosophers and theologians. 

Cuzzort and King have sought to make explicit the implicit humanistic 
concerns of social scientists. The problems dealt with by the thinkers they 
consider, from Sigmund Freud to Hugh Duncan, have for long been ex- 
amined in humanistic literature, but from perspectives that differed from that 
of the sociologist. The social sciences are both useful and necessary, but 
events of recent decades have made us more aware of the complexities of the 
human condition. Issues of religion’s role in society, the nature of power, 
the causes of economic exploitation, the suffering produced by repressive 
moral beliefs, the individual’s relations with the state, the nature of freedom 
and the abuse of power, the drift toward war, pressure to conform to external 
norms, reason and rationality—these are timeless issues which social scien- 
tists cannot ignore and on which they have, in fact, shed their own brand of 
illumination. 

In addition to a helpful glossary of sociological terms, a useful and 
stimulating feature of the book is that each chapter ends with a short section 
dealing with ‘‘problems and issues.’’ The aim is not merely to review the 
material, but to develop a questioning attitude on the student’s part, and to 
see the need for continual depth of questioning. To ask probing questions 
and to engage in further study and analysis upon reaching answers is as 
fundamental to student learning experience as it has been in the history of 
science. The authors claim that *‘for the truly toughminded, questioning is 
the most sophisticated and civilized of all the arts.’ 

After comprehensive and balanced treatment of the classic theorists, 
(Freud, Marx, Durkheim, Weber, and Mead) there are chapters on such 
diverse thinkers as Lundberg, Sorokin, Leslie White, Robert Merton, David 
Riesman, C. Wright Mills, Jules Henry, Howard Becker, Peter Berger, 
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Erving Goffman, Harold Garfinkel, and Hugh Duncan. The range of per- 
spectives represented is thus all-encompassing of recent social thought. An 
unusual feature is a short final chapter of sociological perspectives, in terms 
of the foregoing thinkers, on a pertinent and current theme, the energy crisis. 

On any relevant criterion, this is a most impressive work. Serious students 
will unquestionably find 20th Century Social Thought an intellectual learn- 
ing experience. 


Anthropology of Education: 
Methods and Applications 


Alanson A. Van Fleet, Editor 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
A Special Topic Edition Of The 
Journal of Thought, Vol. 15, No. 3, Fall 1980 


By depicting the advantages and limitations of ethnographic research in 
education and educational evaluation, and by presenting illustrative cases in 
which anthropological perspectives and methods are used, this volume 
offers professionals and students an insight into the overlapping areas of 
anthropology and education. Articles include the following: 


—Murray and Rosalie Wax (Washington University), *‘ Anthropological 
Fieldwork: Comments on Its Values and Limitations.”’ 

—George Overholt (Georgia State University), ‘‘Ethnography and Edu- 
cation: Limitations and Sources of Error.”’ 

—Teresa Scott Kincheloe (Sinte Gleska College), ‘‘Margaret Mead’s 
Early Fieldwork: Methods and Implications for Education.”’ 

—David Fetterman (RMC Research Corporation), **Ethnographic Tech- 
niques in Educational Evaluation: An Illustration.”’ 

—wW. T. Morrill & D. M. Steffy (Pennsylvania State University), ‘‘The 
Ethnography of Collegiate Teaching: Bridging the Student and 
Academic Cultures.”’ 

—Michael Logan & Alanson Van Fleet (University of Tennessee), **Stu- 
dent and Faculty Culture in Higher Education: A Research Note.”’ 

—Elizabeth Eddy (University of Florida) & Joan True (George Washing- 
ton University), *‘Establishing the Unitary Classroom: Organizational 
Change and School Culture.”’ 

—Margaret D. LeCompte (Houston Independent School District), ‘*The 
Civilizing of Children: How Young Children Learn to Become Stu- 
dents.”’ 

—James Lynn Buschman (Michigan State University), *‘Adult School- 
ing and Access to Society: A Brazilian Community Study.”’ 


AVAILABLE FROM THE: 

Journal of Thought 

Collings Hall—204 
em 820 Van Vleet Oval 

University of Oklahoma 

Norman, OK 73019 


Postage and handling: $1.00 for the first copy and 50¢ for each additional copy. Instructor's 
copy provided with orders of 10 or more. 


THE FUTURE IN EDUCATION: 
PROBLEMS, POSSIBILITIES 


AND PROMISE 
A Special Topic Edition 
of the Journal of Thought, 
Vol. 16, No. 3, Fall 1981 


Editors 


Fred D. Kierstead—University of Houston at Clear Lake City 
Sherry L. Schiller—Close-Up Foundation—Washington, D.C. 
Dennis Van Avery—Educational Consultant, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


The editors of this Special Topic Edition believe that education has 
reached a critical breaking-point. The ideas presented by the authors 
reflect this belief. The thoughts they are sharing took courage, because 
of the high probability of error and the elusivity of the ‘‘subject’’ being 
considered. Added to these liabilities is the wide range of alternatives 
being considered in education. There are always a large number of 
educational critics, but few who are willing to present alternatives. 


— Draper Kauffman, ‘‘Society and Foresight.” 

— Geoffrey H. Fletcher and Gary Wooddell, ‘‘Educating for a 
Changing World.” 

— John D. Pulliam, ‘‘Educational Priorities for the Not-So-Gay 
90's.”” 

— James Ogilvy, ‘Education, Evolution, and the Future.” 

— Arthur J. Lewis, ‘‘Education: Bridging Past, Present, and Future.” 

— Elliott Seif, ‘Thinking and Education: A Futures Approach.” 

— John R. Eggers, “‘Initiating Teacher Education for a Future and a 
Future for Teacher Education.” 

— Christopher J. Dede and Jim R. Bowman, ‘‘Two Views of Educa- 
tional Technology in the Future.” 

— Jack O. Dale, ‘Culture and Synergy: Tools for Educational and 
Social Reconstruction.” 


AVAILABLE FROM THE: 
Journal of Thought 
College of Education $8.00 each 


University of Oklahoma 
Norman, OK 73019 


Postage and Handling: $1.00 for the first copy and 50¢ for each additional copy. 
Instructor's copy provided with orders of 10 or more. Postage paid on orders of 
10 or more. 
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ROCKEFELLER ARCHIVE CENTER 
RESEARCH GRANT PROGRAM 


The program, established by The Rockefeller University at the Rockefeller 
Archive Center, awards grants of not more than $1,500 to scholars engaged 
in projects based substantially on the holdings of the Center. Grant applica- 
tions for research during a given year must be made before December 31st of 
the previous year. The names of the recipients will be announced in March of 
the grant year. 


1. PURPOSE 


To foster research in the records of The Rockefeller Foundation, The 
Rockefeller University, the Rockefeller family, and other collections in the 
Rockefeller Archive Center. 

The grants will be made on the premise that scholarly investigation in 
these records will be a contribution to society's understanding of cultural, 
economic, and intellectual history. 


Il. ELIGIBILITY 


Grants of not more than $1,500 will be made to applicants of any discipline, 
usually graduate students or post-doctoral scholars, who are engaged in pro- 
jects which require substantial use of the collections at the Center. 

The size of individual grants will be dependent upon the travel, tem- 
porary lodging, and research expenses of the applicant. 


Ill. CONDITIONS 


Recipients will be requested to submit a short report on their research at the 
Center. Excerpts from these reports may be used in the Center's publications. 

They will also be requested to provide the Center with a copy of any 
publication resulting in part from the grant. 


Inquiries about the program and 
requests for application forms should be addressed to: 


DIRECTOR, ROCKEFELLER ARCHIVE CENTER 
POCANTICO HILLS 
NORTH TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 10591-1598 
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EDITORS OF SPECIAL TOPIC EDITIONS 


Anthropology of Education: Methods and Applications 
Volume 15, Number 3, Fall 1980 
$6.00 
Alanson A. Van Fleet 
Education and Anthropology 
University of Tennessee 


The Future in Education: Problems, Possibilities and Promise 
Volume 16, Number 3, Fall 1981 
$8.00 
Fred D. Kierstead Sherry L. Schiller Dennis Van Avery 
University of Houston Close-Up Foundation Educational Consultant 
at Clear Lake City Washington, D.C. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Historical Foundations of Social Studies Education 
Volume 17, Number 3, Fall 1982 
$8.00 
Virginia A. Atwood 
Curriculum and Instruction 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 


Call for Articles 
(Contact the Editors Directly) 


History of Education in the South (forthcoming) 
(Last Day to Submit Manuscripts—February 1, 1983) 
Clinton B. Allison Chipman G. Stuart 
History of Education College of Education 
University of Tennessee University of Oklahoma 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 Norman, Oklahoma 73019 


Communication in the Classroom (forthcoming) 
(Last Day to Submit Manuscripts—February |, 1984) 
Roger M. Babich 
Department of Communication 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 73019 


The Seated Scribe from the V Dynasty, Egypt (ca 
2500 B¢). The role of scribes was to preserve and 
disseminate knowledge. They were the model for 
an educated person in ancient Egypt. The Journal 
of Thought is a forum for the modern scribe. 
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